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WITCH BELIEFS AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE! 


MONICA HUNTER WILSON 


ABSTRACT 


The witch beliefs of the Nyakyusa of Tanganyika and the Pondo of South Africa differ considerably. 
An attempt is made to relate these differences to the variations in the social structure of the two peoples. 
The Nyakyusa emphasis on lust for good food as the main incentive to witchcraft is connected with the 
fact that they live in age-villages, not kinship villages, while the Pondo emphasis on sex in witchcraft is 


related to their insistence on clan exogamy. 


Many anthropologists are concerned just 
now with the relation between values and 
social structure. My subject is a facet of 
that problem. I shall try to show that witch 
beliefs are one expression of the values of a 
society and that these vary with the social 
structure. My analysis is based on the com- 
parison of two African peoples among whom 
I have done field work, the Nyakyusa of 
Tanganyika? and the Pondo of South 
Africa.3 


' The first draft of this paper was delivered as a 
lecture to the Chicago Anthropological Society in 
April, r950. 

*Cf. Godfrey Wilson, “An Introduction to 
Nyakyusa Society,” Bantu Studies, Vol. X (1936); 
“An African Morality,” Africa, Vol. IX (1936); 
The Land Rights of Individuals among the Nyakyusa 
(“Rhodes-Livingstone Papers” [1938]); Monica 
Wilson, “An African Christian Morality,” Africa, 
Vol. X (1937); Good Company: A Study of Nyakyusa 
Age-Villages (to be published by Oxford University 
Press); and ““Nyakyusa Kinship,” in Kinship and 
Marriage in Africa, ed. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1950). 


3Cf. Monica Hunter, Reaction to Conquest 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1936). 


These peoples are similar in many re- 
spects: they are both cattle people and cul- 
tivators, traditionally having had a subsist- 
ence economy but now drawn into the world 
economy, the Pondo as migrant laborers in 
the gold mines of South Africa, the Nyakyu- 
sa as migrant laborers on the mines and sisal 
plantations of Tanganyika and as peasant 
producers of coffee and rice. Both peoples 
were, and still are, organized under chiefs 
and have well-developed legal institutions; 
both peoples are patrilineal, and marriage is 
legalized by the transfer of cattle from the 
groom’s group to that of the bride; both 
speak a Bantu language, with all that that 
implies in similarity of concepts and cate- 
gories of thought; and both have the type of 
religion so general in Bantu Africa, viz., an 
elaborate ancestor cult, a belief in the power 
of medicines (that is, in mystical power re- 
siding in certain material substances), and a 
belief in witchcraft. 

I am using “witchcraft”’ in the sense in 
which Professor Evans-Pritchard uses it for 
the belief in a mystical power innate in cer- 
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tain individuals and exercised by them to 
harm others, and I distinguish it from sor- 
cery, which is the illegal use of medicines to 
harm others. In doing so, I follow precisely 
the Nyakyusa verbal usage, for they distin- 
guish between ubulosi, an innate power used 
to work evil, and ubutege, the illegal use of 
destructive medicines. The distinction is an 
important one; for sorcery, as I have defined 
it, is practiced, that is, people use medicines 
(which are sometimes poisons) with the ob- 
ject of harming others, while few anthropol- 
ogists would admit the reality of witchcraft 
—the exercise of an innate power to harm 
others directly. But, though both Nyakyusa 
and Pondo have a lively fear of witchcraft, 
there are marked variations in the forms of 
their beliefs and in the incidence of accusa- 
tions, and it is these differences which I wish 
to discuss. 

The Nyakyusa believe that witches exist 
as pythons in the bellies of certain individu- 
als. They are something tangible, discover- 
able at an autopsy, and inherited. The in- 
centive to witchcraft is said to be the desire 
for good food. Witches lust for meat and 
milk—the prized foods of the group—and it 
is this which drives them to commit witch- 
craft. They delight in eating human flesh 
and gnaw men inside, causing death to their 
victims. The witches also steal milk, sucking 
the udders of cows, so that the cows dry up 
and later abort. All this happens in dreams. 
Nightmares of being throttled, of being 
chased, of fighting, and of flying through the 
air are taken as evidence of an attack by 
witches; and, if a man wakes up suddenly at 
night in fear and sweating, he knows that 
“they”—the witches—have come to throttle 
him. The witches are thought to fly by night 
on their pythons or “on the wind”; they at- 
tack either singly or in covins; and they 
feast on human flesh. 

Though the first incentive to witchcraft is 
said to be the lust for food, witches select as 
their victims those against whom they have 
a grudge; they act illegally and immorally 
but not without cause. They attack those 
with whom they have quarreled, so that the 
good man who keeps on friendly terms with 


his neighbors has little to fear from the 
witches. Children are warned not to be quar- 
relsome or boastful or brusque in their man- 
ners, lest they arouse the anger of witches. 
People also fear to be conspicuously success- 
ful, lest, exciting envy, they bring upon 
themselves the attack of a witch. One can 
show off a bit, but not too much. Thus a 
man may safely hoe a garden bigger than 
that of his neighbors, but it must not be too 
conspicuously bigger, and he must not boast 
of its size; a woman may carry home a 
heavier load of faggots than her fellow, but 
it must not be too conspicuously heavier; 
and so on. To be a Don Juan, carrying on 
many intrigues, or the favorite wife of one’s 
husband is also dangerous, provoking jeal- 
ousy. Above all, witches are thought to at- 
tack those who are stingy with food, and a 
direct connection is made between feeding 
potential witches on beef and protecting 
one’s self against attack. Well-fed pythons 
stay quiet. 

The kind of person accused of being a 
witch is very like the person thought to be 
attacked. He (or she) is proud and boastful, 
morose, or aloof and unsympathetic to 
neighbors in trouble. The “strong, silent 
man” depicted as a hero by Hollywood 
would very likely be labeled a witch in Afri- 
can society. The unusually successful man, 
the go-getter, is also liable to be accused of 
practicing witchcraft or sorcery, for it is 
argued that his success can only have come 
through some mystical power and at the 
expense of his fellows. 

The Nyakyusa believe that witchcraft is 
extremely dangerous but that the danger is 
limited in two ways: first, witchcraft rarely 
operates beyond the village—a private per- 
son can be attacked only from within his 
own village—and, second, the good man is 
defended by his neighbors. It is thought that 
in every village there are “defenders” (aba- 
manga) who see the witches in dreams and 
fight them and drive them off. The leader of 
“the defenders” is the headman of the vil- 
lage. 

But not only do “the defenders” protect 
the innocent, they also punish the guilty. 
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They bring upon a wrongdoer a chilling 
breath which paralyzes him or causes him to 
sicken with a fever or some debilitating 
disease. The supposed victim of such an at- 
tack will complain angrily of ‘“‘witchcraft” 
(ubulosi), but other people will speak of his 
sin and the just retribution that has fallen 
upon him through “the breath of men” or 
“the curse.” The source of this power of de- 
fense and punishment is almost identical 
with that of witchcraft: it comes from py- 
thons in men’s bellies, though, curiously, 
defenders have only one python, whereas 
witches have several, and the defender’s py- 
thon is not visible at an autopsy like that of 
a witch. The sins which are believed to bring 
down the anger of the defenders are many, 
but the commonest are failure to provide 
feasts on certain specified occasions, dis- 
respectful behavior toward parents or by a 
woman toward her husband or parents-in- 
law, incest, and a breach of conventions re- 
garding the limitation of pregnancies. Ill 
health in man and beast and field was di- 
rectly linked to sin by our informants; Job, 
who suffered misfortune, though he was 
righteous, is foreign to Nyakyusa thought. 
Hence a study of cases of misfortune pro- 
vided concrete data on values; it shows 
very clearly what was judged good and what 
evil. 

The categories of people suspected by the 
Nyakyusa of practicing witchcraft are, first 
and foremost, village neighbors—more than 
a third of the cases of witchcraft we col- 
lected were of this type—second, fellow- 
workers in a mining camp, and, third, wives. 
Only very rarely is an accusation of practic- 
ing witchcraft lodged against a kinsman.‘ 

The Pondo ideas about witchcraft are 
rather different. First, they think that a 
witch always works by means of a familiar— 
a fabulous hairy being with exaggerated 
sexual characteristics called Tikoloshe, or a 
baboon, a wild cat, a snake, or a lightning 
bird. The familiar is of opposite sex to that 


4 This account is based on the general statements 
of our Nyakyusa friends and an analysis of ninety- 
one cases of misfortune, all of which were attributed 
to mystical causes. 


of the witch and is often spoken of as taking 
the form of a beautiful girl or a handsome 
man, very light in color, and the witch and 
familiar have sexual relations. Usually the 
familiar is acquired by inheritance.’ The 
basis of these beliefs is again dreams, sex 
dreams being frequently interpreted in 
terms of witchcraft. The Pondo do not dis- 
tinguish so sharply between witchcraft and 
sorcery as the Nyakyusa do; nevertheless, 
they speak of two types of power used il- 
legally, viz., familiars and medicines. Famil- 
iars are regarded as altogether and utterly 
evil, and there is no idea of their being used 
in defense or to punish a wrongdoer. A 
homestead is defended against witches by 
its ancestors and by medicines placed round 
about it, not by some of its members who 
see and fight the witches in dreams. And the 
range of witchcraft is not limited in the way 
in which it is among the Nyakyusa; nowa- 
days it is even said to be sent by post. 

I know much less about the kind of be- 
havior thought to excite the attacks of 
witches or to lead to an accusation against 
one among the Pondo than among the 
Nyakyusa, for I was less interested in this 
problem when I was in Pondoland than I 
became later on and also I was less intimate 
with the Pondo than with the Nyakyusa. 
I do know, however, that envy, roused by 
conspicuous success, is a cause very com- 
monly cited. I am inclined to think that mis- 
fortune is less closely linked with morality 
among the Pondo than among the Nyakyu- 
sa, that is, that they conceive of the witches 
acting without cause in a way in which the 
Nyakyusa do not; but I have not the evi- 
dence to substantiate this. Further investi- 
gation will be necessary to prove or to dis- 
prove such a hypothesis. But, even though 
witchcraft and morality may not be so 
closely linked by the Pondo as by the 
Nyakyusa, a study of Pondo witch beliefs 
throws a good deal of light on Pondo moral- 
ity. 

The typical accusations of witchcraft in 
Pondoland are between mother and daugh- 

5 Monica Hunter, Reaction to Conquest, pp. 272- 
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ter-in-law who live in the same homestead 
and between fellow-employees in the mines 
or elsewhere. Accusations against neighbors, 
people of other homesteads, occur but are 
less frequent. I have no figures to support 
this impression of the incidence of accusa- 
tions among the Pondo, but it is largely con- 
firmed by the analysis of accusations now 
being made by a young anthropologist, Miss 
Selma Kaplan, in another Xhosa-speaking 
area, the Keiskama Valley, which is cul- 
turally very similar to Pondoland. 

Now the differences between the Nyakyu- 
sa and Pondo ideas about witchcraft are not 
absolute; there is some overlapping between 
them. There are some hints among the 
Nyakyusa of sex associations with witch- 
craft, though they have no theory of famil- 
iars with whom the owner has sex relations 
and do not interpret sex dreams in terms of 
witchcraft, and there is some suggestion 
among the Pondo of witches seeking food— 
the baboon familiar is said sometimes to 
milk cows. There is also some overlapping in 
the type of behavior thought to anger the 
witches in the two societies and in the rela- 
tionships within which accusations occur. 
But the difference in emphasis is very great. 
I went straight to the Nyakyusa after work- 
ing with the Pondo, and I was puzzled by 
the contrast. What was the reason for it? 
Why should the Nyakyusa always talk 
about the witches lusting for food and the 
Pondo talk about witch lovers? Why do the 
Nyakyusa have this theory of a power akin 
to witchcraft used in defense and to punish 
evildoers, and not the Pondo? 

With the reports of the dreams of men in 
half-starved prisoner-of-war camps in mind, 
I began, first, to reflect on the differences in 
Nyakyusa and Pondo diet, but I found no 
answer there. The Nyakyusa have long‘® 
been among the best-fed people in Africa, 
while the Pondo are nowadays very badly 
fed. The Nyakyusa eat only a limited 


6 J. Thomson, To the Central African Lakes and 
Back (London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle and 
Rivington, 1881), I, 268-74; F. D. Lugard, The Rise 
of Our East African Empire (London: Blackwood & 
Sons, 1893), I, 131. 
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amount of meat but have a good deal of 
milk and ample supplies of bananas and 
plantains, maize, beans, finger-millet, 
groundnuts, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and 
greens; and many of them get fish and rice. 
The Pondo, on the other hand, have no 
more meat than the Nyakyusa and almost 
certainly less milk, while their supplies of 
fruit, grains, pulses, greens, and fish are 
much more limited in quantity and variety. 
It is true that a century ago the Pondo prob- 
ably had much more meat and milk than 
they have today; but, if meat hunger really 
produces the idea that witches kill to get 
flesh, then it would have appeared among 
the Pondo long before this. There is no tradi- 
tion of cannibalism among either people, 
though it may conceivably have been re- 
sorted to by both in periods of extreme pri- 
vation. Neither people have ever had the 
reputation among their neighbors of being 
cannibals, as the Azande had. 

What, then, are the other conspicuous 
differences between Nyakyusa and Pondo 
societies? The Nyakyusa are peculiar in that 
they live not in kinship villages, like most 
African peoples, but in age-villages. A group 
of boys build a village when they are still 
quite young—about ten or eleven years old 
—and they remain together through life, 
bringing their wives to this village when 
they marry. Tremendous emphasis is laid on 
enjoying the company of age-mates, on eat- 
ing and drinking with them, and avoiding 
quarrels with them. Until he marries, a boy 
is fed by his mother, though he sleeps in the 
boys’ village and spends his spare time there, 
but he does not come home alone for meals. 
Instead, a group of boys visits the mother of 
each member in turn, and this habit of eat- 
ing in a group is ideally maintained all 
through life. A man cannot eat with women, 
and he cannot eat with his sons; to do so 
would imply a familiarity wholly immoral in 
Nyakyusa eyes; but he should eat with 
neighbors who are age-mates of his own 
standing. Generosity with food and hospital- 
ity to neighbors is the first virtue and the 
basis of prestige in the society. The village 
is the landholding group and joins in com- 
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mon defense under the leadership of the vil- 
lage headman in the “war by day and war 
by night” (ubwite pa musi nobwite pa kelo), 
“war by night’? meaning the war against 
witches. Traditionally, also, the members of 
a village have certain responsibilities for 
torts committed by one of their fellows. 

In spite of living and fighting with his 
age-set, however, a Nyakyusa man has very 
close ties with his kinsmen. He is bound to 
them by a supposed mystical interdepend- 
ence and the performance of rituals directed 
to common ancestors, on which health and 
fertility are thought to depend, and by in- 
terest in the cattle owned by members of his 
agnatic lineage. I have not space now to go 
into the very complicated system by which 
cattle are acquired and distributed; it must 
suffice to say that they circulate within 
agnatic lineages and between lineages; a 
man acquires cattle primarily through kin- 
ship connections, and his kinsmen have cer- 
tain claims on the cattle he holds. Fellow- 
villagers have no claims on his cattle other 
than food; they do not inherit from him or 
get cattle from him with which to marry, but 
they do expect to receive a share of his milk 
and to feast on beef upon certain recognized 
occasions, when he should kill cattle for a 
ritual. There are no clans or large exogamous 
groups. Descendants of a common grand- 
parent cannot marry, and those with a com- 
mon great-grandparent should not marry; 
but, since kinsmen are scattered, the limita- 
tion on choice within one neighborhood is 
small. 

Nyakyusa country has been under Euro- 
pean control since 1893, and, as we saw 
earlier, some of the men are in European 
employment, but relations between Nya- 
kyusa and European are still fairly tenuous; 
the atmosphere is that of a frontier, and the 
caste system has not solidified as it has in 
South Africa. Racial segregation is not taken 
as an ultimate value by any group. 

The Pondo social structure is quite differ- 
ent. Among them the local group, the home- 
stead (umzi), is a kinship group, comprising 
an agnatic lineage, together with wives and 
unmarried daughters. The men of a home- 


stead form a close-knit group, commonly 
eating in company and formerly being 
jointly responsible for each other’s torts and 
fighting as a unit in the army of the district. 
A number of lineages make up a clan, which, 
though not strictly a territorial group, has a 
territorial headquarters, a substantial pro- 
portion of the men in any one area being of 
the same clan, that of the chief of the area. 
Tremendous emphasis is laid on clan exog- 
amy and not marrying into the clan of one’s 
mother or of either grandmother. Clans are 
large; they may have three thousand or four 
thousand members; and, since they tend to 
concentrate in different areas, a great many 
girls in one neighborhood are classed as sis- 
ters by a young man of the neighborhood. 
The emotional content of this taboo on clan 
incest is tremendous; it survives even among 
urbanized people, and it is one of the main 
cultural differences separating the Xhosa- 
and Zulu-speaking people from the Sotho, 
with whom they mingle in Johannesburg 
and other centers of employment. 

Second, the Pondo are members of a 
color-caste society, in which one of the ulti- 
mate values is the exclusion of sex relations 
between members of different castes. They 
are in much closer contact with whites than 
the Nyakyusa are, and the emphasis on 
endogamy within each color group is much 
greater in South Africa than in Tanganyika. 
Sex relations between white and black, 
whether marital or extra-marital, are now a 
criminal offense in South Africa. 

Now my hypothesis is that the differences 
between the Nyakyusa and Pondo ideas of 
witchcraft are directly connected with these 
differences in their social structure. The 
Nyakyusa emphasize the virtue of feeding 
village neighbors and regard the lust for 
meat and milk as the main incentive to 
witchcraft because they live not with kins- 
men but with neighbors and yet cattle, the 
main form of wealth, are controlled by kin- 
ship groups. Jealousy of a neighbor’s wealth 
is common enough, but it is peculiarly keen 
among the Nyakyusa because nonrelatives 
live close together in villages and the poor 
cannot help being aware when the rich feast 
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on good food. Our Nyakyusa friends spoke 
of the witches smelling meat roasting or 
smelling milk, and that, I think, is very sig- 
nificant. A share in feasts is the only benefit 
a nonrelative can expect to have from the 
wealth in cattle of a fellow-villager. 

The Pondo setup is quite different. 
Among them, only kinsmen live together, 
and kinsmen can expect to benefit from the 
herd of their wealthy relatives either 
through inheritance or by assistance with 
marriage cattle, so every man has a per- 
sonal interest in the increase of cattle be- 
longing to the kinsmen with whom he lives. 
Pondo also crave meat feasts, but they speak 
of the pressure to kill cattle as coming from 
the ancestors, not from neighbors. When a 
sacrifice is made on behalf of a kinsman who 
is ill, the Pondo say: Balambile, bafuna 
ukudla ngaye, meaning “they are hungry, 
they want to eat with him,” and “they” re- 
fers to the ancestors, not to witches or 
neighbors. Neighbors play no necessary part 
in the ritual at all, and even if they do not 
come to share in the feast the patient will re- 
cover, whereas, if a Nyakyusa has been ill 
and sacrifices, the neighbors must eat of the 
meat of the sacrifice and bless him. 

And what of the Pondo emphasis on sex 
in witchcraft? Are they a much more inhib- 
ited people than the Nyakyusa? At first 
sight it appears that they are not. There is, 
in fact, much greater freedom of premarital 
relations between the sexes among the 
Pondo than among the Nyakyusa, for the 
marriage age of girls is much higher and the 
marriage age of men rather lower. In Pondo- 
land there is a large group of nubile girls who 
dance and flirt and cuddle with the young 
men, whereas among the Nyakyusa there is 
no such group. Among the latter most girls 
are betrothed well before puberty, and, once 
a girl is betrothed, any sex contact with her 
(outside the puberty ceremonies) is treated 
as adultery. But the Pondo prohibit sex rela- 
tions with a much wider group of persons 
than do the Nyakyusa. I relate the emphasis 
on sex in witchcraft among the Pondo to the 
system of clan exogamy, which excludes 
large categories of individuals living in the 
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same neighborhood from marrying or flirting 
with one another, and the idea that the 
familiar is a light-colored person to the caste 
system which almost excludes sex relations 
between persons of different colors. In short, 
I suggest that the familiar is a symbol of for- 
bidden sex attraction and that such attrac- 
tion is common in a society in which large 
categories of people who live in close contact 
with one another are forbidden to marry. 

The belief in “the breath of men,” that is, 
in a power akin to witchcraft used in defense 
and to punish wrongdoers is also, I suggest, 
related to the age-village organization. It is 
matched in a kinship village by the belief 
that the ancestors are a shield against mis- 
fortune to the group and that senior living 
relatives have a mystical power over their 
descendants and juniors. The concept of 
“the breath of men” gives a Nyakyusa vil- 
lage headman a power over the members of 
his village comparable to that of a headman 
in a Pondoland village. The fact that the 
power of the one is thought to derive from a 
python in his belly and the power of the 
other from his ancestors does not materially 
affect his relationship with members of his 
village. 

The difference in the incidence of accusa- 
tions of witchcraft in Nyakyusa and Pondo 
societies is also related to the differences in 
the social structure of the two groups. A 
Pondo bride joins the homestead of her hus- 
band and lives, often for many years, under 
the control of her mother-in-law. Friction 
between them is very common. Moreover, 
she is long regarded as a stranger and so is 
suspect because she is a member of another 
clan..The Nyakyusa wife, on the other hand, 
lives in a different village from her mother- 
in-law and does not necessarily see much of 
her. Nor is she an outsider in a closely knit 
kin group as the Pondo woman is. In 
Nyakyusa society friction is most likely be- 
tween neighbors who live close together, and 
it is between them that accusations of witch- 
craft are most frequent. Both societies are 
polygynous, and, in both, accusations are 
fairly frequent between co-wives. Individ- 
uals from both societies work for Europeans, 
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and accusations are very common between 
fellow-workers. 

There are indications that, as these two 
societies are drawn into closer relationship 
with the outside world, there is a change in 
the forms of belief, as well as in the incidence 
of accusations. Among the Nyakyusa, for 
example, the more sophisticated fear sorcery 
while denying belief in witchcraft. Sorcery is 
felt by them to be compatible with Western 
science in a way in which witchcraft is not, 
for ubutege, the word I have translated as 
“sorcery,” is usually interpreted as “‘poison- 
ing” by those Nyakyusa who know some 
English. It is quite true that it includes 
poisoning, but it also includes burying a 
medicine under an enemy’s doorstep or in 
the thatch of his hut, and no consistent dis- 
tinction is made by the Nyakyusa between 
these different types of ubutege. 

But, though the forms of belief change, 
belief in witchcraft or sorcery of one kind or 
another continues, and this, I think, is the 
crux of our problem. What are the social 
conditions which produce a general belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery? Granted that ac- 
cusations of practicing witchcraft or sorcery 
are an expression of conflict and that they 
are likely to be many when conflict is acute, 
as in a Johannesburg slum or a mining camp 
in Tanganyika, we still have to explain why 
such accusations are not common in London 
slums or Tyneside collieries. For example, 
what were the social conditions in seven- 
teenth-century England that produced beliefs 
so very similar to contemporary beliefs in 
Pondoland—the parallels to the Pondo be- 
lief in familiars are very close indeed in 
seventeenth-century England—and what 
were the effective causes of the decline of 
these beliefs? I long to read an adequate 
analysis of this problem by some social his- 
torian aware of anthropological theory. The 
decline in belief in witchcraft and sorcery is 
not purely a matter of extending scientific 
knowledge—our answer must cover the as- 


tute Pondo teacher, who said to me: “It may 
be quite true that typhus is carried by lice, 
but who sent the infected louse? Why did it 
bite one man and not another?” 

I have suggested elsewhere’? that witch 
beliefs are general in small-scale societies 
with inadequate control of their environ- 
ment and dominated by personal relation- 
ships, societies in which people think in per- 
sonal terms and seek personal causes for 
their misfortunes. This hypothesis may or 
may not prove to be part of the answer; but, 
even if it is true, it does not take us far 
enough. Innumerable other questions crop 
up. For example, is the close connection 
which the Nyakyusa make between witch- 
craft and morality, between misfortune and 
sin, characteristic of all very small societies 
or of all relatively stable societies, or is it 
related to other, quite different factors? Sup- 
posing that I am right in thinking that the 
Pondo tie misfortune less closely to morality 
than the Nyakyusa do, what is the reason 
for this difference? 

And when the belief in witchcraft in the 
sense in which I have defined it disappears, 
what takes its place? Are the witches but the 
primitive form of the scapegoat who is al- 
ways with us? Are men with pythons in their 
bellies and those who ride baboons by night 
indeed a true parallel to the red agents of 
McCarthy’s fevered dreams? 

Understanding of these problems will, I 
think, proceed from a close analysis of the 
relation between witch beliefs and other as- 
pects of society, such as I have tried to paint 
on a very small canvas in this paper. I see 
witch beliefs as the standardized nightmare 
of a group, and I believe that the compara- 
tive analysis of such nightmares is not 
merely an antiquarian exercise but one of 
the keys to the understanding of society. 


RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


7 Godfrey and Monica Wilson, The Analysis of 
Social Change (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1945), Pp. 89-104. 
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POPULATION, PRIVATE OWNERSHIP, TECHNOLOGY, 
AND THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


ABSTRACT 


The peoples of some countries have higher standards of living than those of others, as shown by what 
the money earned by an hour’s labor wiil buy. As causes of these differences in income, technological develop- 
ment is shown by statistics to be much more important than population density. From an analytical study 
of a few countries one concludes that communism or private ownership is not very significant in explaining 
these differences in standard of living, contrary to popular opinion. 


The wealth of nations has been the sub- 
ject of much distinguished writing. Nowa- 
days we speak of “income” rather than 
“‘wealth.” And, more recently, in an age of 
the “welfare” state, much reference is made 
to the “standard of living’—a less exact 
term—which usually refers to an economic 
plane of living in actual existence and not to 
a moral or spiritual standard. 

In this paper four factors that affect dif- 
ferences in the standard of living of peoples 
will be considered: population, natural re- 
sources, organization, and technology. Ac- 
tually, these factors are interrelated and not 
independent. 

The term “population” refers to quanti- 
ty, which has meaning only as it is related to 
the size of an area. The theory is that, if all 
other factors are constant, generally the 
greater the population, the lower the stand- 
ard of living, particularly in agricultural 
areas; though it is probably true that in 
some sparsely settled countries an increasing 
population for a time would have meant an 
increasing standard of living if other factors 
had remained the same. 

Natural resources vary in quality of soil 
and variety and extent of minerals as well as 
in sun, moisture, and temperature. A people 
with meager natural resources will have a 
lower standard of living than a people with 
the same technology and more abundant 
natural resources. 

“Organization” in this context refers to 
economic organization, though it is tied in 
with political and social organization. The 


concept of economic organization is sepa- 
rate from the concept of technology, though 
actually they are very closely related. 

The economic organization of a state may 
be one in which productive industry belongs 
to private owners or is owned by govern- 
ment or owned by both in various combina- 
tions. It is customary to contrast today 
these types under the names “communism” 
and “capitalism.” From the organizational 
point of view, communism and socialism are 
much alike. “Private capitalism” is not a 
very satisfactory term, for it implies not 
only private ownership but also capital 
goods which are the subject matter of tech- 
nology. So private capitalism is really a 
combination of technology and private own- 
ership. These types of organizations, even 
with the same technology, may affect the 
standard of living of the people. The eco- 
nomic organization in other cultures than 
our modern ones, as of hunting peoples, of 
herders, or of those with a hoe culture, have 
varying standards of living in the order 
named, but in these cases the technology 
differs. It is difficult to separate organization 
from technology. 

By “technology” we mean the knowledge 
of the production of material goods, and by 
extension it includes applied physical sci- 
ence. The standard of living is obviously re- 
lated to the tools of production, that is, 
technology. For instance, the standard of 
living of the Stone Age American Indian, 
two hundred years ago at the foot of Lake 
Michigan, was lower than that of the pres- 
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ent-day Chicagoan, with his advanced ma- 
chines. 

Probably all will admit the validity of the 
claims for the influence of these variables on 
the standard of living. But what we should 
like to know is the degree of influence of 
each. This question has arisen particularly in 
a comparison of the effects of communism 
and of private ownership or free enterprise 
on the standard of living. In the discussion 
of this topic it seems to be assumed that 
communism and private ownership are the 
main determinants of the standard of living. 
For instance, in Time magazine’ in an ar- 
ticle showing that for seven items of con- 
sumption about ten times as many hours of 
labor were required to earn enough money to 
purchase them in the Soviet Union as in the 
United States, the following comment is 
made: “They ... prove... that 30 years 
after the Revolution, Russia was still giving 
its workers 10 percent of what an ‘exploited’ 
worker under capitalism got for his labor” 
(see Table 1). Similar figures have been 
quoted in newspapers and by speakers, with 
the suggestion or implication that the reason 
a Russian worker can buy so much less for 
an hour’s labor than a worker in the United 
States can is somehow due to a difference be- 
tween communism and private ownership. 
Thus a leaflet distributed by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company at the 
Chicago Fair of 1950 contains the following 
statement: 

America has only 1/16 of the world’s popu- 
lation, and about the same proportion of Jand 
and natural resources. But America has more 
than 1/2 of the world’s telephone, telegraph, 
radio networks; more than 1/3 of the railways, 
and about 3/4 of the automobiles and almost 
1/2 of the radios. Just what is it that has given 
Americans the highest income, the most goods, 
the best quality, and the lowest prices on 
earth? It is free enterprise. 


A little reflection, of course, reminds one 
that there are other things besides organiza- 
tion in the standard of living. 

Further consideration suggests that the 
hours of labor as an index of values might be 


* December 29, 1947, P- 25. 


used to indicate the degree of importance of 
the four factors just described—population, 
organization, natural resources, and density “ 
—on the comparative wealth of peoples. Ac- 
cordingly, we chose for comparison five 
countries: China, India, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and the Soviet 
Union. 
—Chiina before the war had private owner- 
ship of production, with a low technology, 
abundant natural resources, and a dense 
population. India’s status was much like 
China’s in these respects, but with a some- 


TABLE 1 


MINUTES OF LABOR REQUIRED TO EARN MONEY 
To PURCHASE ARTICLES IN U.S.S.R. AND 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In United 

Item In U.S.S.R. States 
Rye bread, pound...... 31 7 
Wheat bread, pound. ... 7° 7-5 
Veal, pound............ 315 34.5 
Butter, pound.......... 642 48.5 
Cotton Gres... 142 
Wooten suit............ 34,815 1,684 


what more advanced technology, though 
one not highly developed. The United King- 
dom has about 80 per cent private owner- 
ship and is the most densely populated of 
the five countries, with a highly developed 
technology, though not so extensive or so ef- 
ficient as that of the United States, and with 
rather good natural resources. The U.S.S.R. 
has extensive socialism, is not a very densely 
populated country, has excellent natural re- 
sources, with a technology somewhat more 
developed than that of China and India but 
not so advanced as that of the United King- 
dom and the United States. The latter is 
favored by a small population for the size of 
its territory, a very advanced technology, 
abundant natural resources, and private 
ownership. 

Let us see how much an hour’s labor will 
buy of a common list of articles in each of 
these countries with varied technology, 
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population density, and politico-economic 
organization, as shown in Table 2.” 

The low prices in the United States can 
hardly be due to private ownership of pro- 
ductive industry, since India and China 
(1937) have private ownership, and their 
prices are quite high. The industry of India 
is not highly developed; yet in the cities 
theirs is a commercial economy, with private 
ownership and a free-enterprise system. 
Perhaps the influence of private ownership 
on prices in India and China may be offset 
by the large populations of these countries. 
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more of their food from an area outside their 
national boundaries than do the other na- 
tions here discussed. Therefore, the concept 
of density should be qualified for Britain. 
That these differences in price levels are not 
caused by population density is further indi- 
cated by Russia, which has a low figure for 
population density, yet rather high prices. 
Russia’s density figures rest in part upon a 
cold, barren land in the north, and her 
prices are probably unduly high because of 
her war-preparation effort, which diverts 
much income from butter to cannon. Still 


TABLE 2 


MINUTES OF LABOR REQUIRED TO EARN ENOUGH MONEY TO Buy 
ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION 


Article U.S.S.R India China 
Cotton cloth, yard. 23 45 (276) 96 180 
Flour, pound...... 4 26 (144) 
Fish, pound....... 19 23 170 216 300 
Peas, pound...... 7 17 212 156 170 
Sugar, pound..... 4 9 (140) (190) (204) 
Rice, pound. ..... 8 84 8 
Beef, pound...... 29 26 (254) (240) (280) 
Eggs, dozen...... 27 55 (382) (348) (360) 
Tea, pound....... 56 72 (1,506) (408) (370) 


But it should be remembered that the den- 
sity of population is greater in Britain than 
in India or China, and Britain has low prices 
as compared with India and China, though 
the people of the United Kingdom draw 


2 The comparisons in Table 2 are in units of the 
value of an hour’s labor of urban wage-earners, 
usuaily an average for factory workers. The work- 
ers generally comprise some skilled and some un- 
skilled. The prices are for cities, and, where there is 
a variety of kinds of the same item, the ones chosen 
are those bought by working-class people. It is 
difficult to find a list of the same articles widely 
used by the factory wage-earners in all the countries. 
Thus British wage-earners use little tea or rice, 
both being imported. Parentheses are used where 
little use is clearly indicated. The U.S.S.R. has 
probably restricted the production of consumer 
goods and is diverting a good deal of income into 
the heavy industries and hence is unusual. The data 
are, in general, for 1948 and 1949, except for China, 
where the data are for 1937, before the war. Obvi- 
ously, for the comparisons it is not advisable to 
make them very precise. 


the Soviet Union, not densely populated like 
Britain, India, and China, has prices some- 
what comparable to those of China and In- 
dia. Indeed, the density of the Soviet Union 
is not greatly different from that of the 


The United States data, except for cloth, are 
from the Monthly Labor Review, November, 1949. 
For the United Kingdom the prices are from the 
official quotations except for items not controlled 
as to prices, for which information was obtained in 
England from stores or from the British Informa- 
tion Services in Chicago. Wages were £6 a week. 
The wages in Russia were 590 rubles for a month 
of 204 hours. Prices came from the American Russian 
Institute and from the State Department and from 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prices from 
China in 1937 are from the Bureau of Social Affairs 
and were supplied by Professor Ta Chen. The wages 
were 5 cents an hour in Chinese money. The wages 
in India were 5 anas per hour, an estimate from the 
textile, railroad, mining, and government workers. 
The prices are from the Indian Ministry of Labor, 
the Calcutta Municipal Gazette, and the India In- 
formation Services in the District of Columbia. 
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United States, yet her prices are so much 
higher that it is hard to explain the differ- 
ence in terms of war effort. If population 
density were the determining factor, then 
the prices in the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. should be more nearly the same. 

Since Russia has low population density 
and high prices, it might be thought that the 
high prices are due to the politico-economic 
organization of the Soviet Union. There are 
no other countries with a long experience 
in communism or socialism with which to 
check. Britain has had some socialism for five 
years, but only about 20 per cent of her in- 
dustries are governmentally owned. Even 
so, the prices in Britain are quite low rela- 
tive to Russia’s. But, before drawing conclu- 
sions about the influence of state-owned in- 
dustry in the U.S.S.R. as being a cause of her 
high prices, we should examine the factor of 
technology, which is much less developed in 
the Soviet Union than in the United States 
and in Britain but somewhat more devel- 
oped than in India and in China. So the low 
state of technology in the U.S.S.R. may ex- 
plain her high cost of living. 

The analysis so far fails to indicate that 
population density is a large factor in ex- 
plaining the low standard of living; for 
Britain has a high density and a high stand- 
ard of living, while Russia and the United 
States have a low density of population, 
with Russia having a low standard of living 
and the United States a high one. 

Also organization does not appear to ex- 
plain the divergencies in the table. For the 
U.S.S.R. and India, one with communism 
and the other with private ownership of pro- 
ductive property, have standards of living 
that are not widely divergent, and the pri- 
vate ownership in the United States and in 
China has produced very unequal stand- 
ards of living. So the variation in organiza- 
tion from governmental ownership to pri- 
vate ownership does not vary concomitantly 
with the standard of living and hardly ap- 
pears as a controlling factor. 

The natural resources are large in all the 
countries in the table and hence are a con- 
stant, approximately. 


There remains the factor of technology. 
When it is found highly advanced with a 
monetary economy, the products of tech- 
nology become the capital goods of capital- 
ism. The two countries with advanced tech- 
nology, the United States and Britain, have 
high standards of living, even though popu- 
lation pressure and organization differ. And 
in the three countries where technology is 
not very advanced—the U.S.S.R., China, 
and India—there are low standards of living 
even though population pressure and or- 
ganization vary. 

This analysis which has been somewhat 
winding may be seen in summary in Table 3, 
which presents numerical measures of the 
cost of living in these five countries and also 
measures of two of the factors—population 
density and technological development. The 
figures for the cost of living are the sums of 
the minutes of labor required to buy a pound 
of bread, flour, or rice, a pound of fish, and a 
pound of peas. Density is the total popula- 
tion divided by the total area in square 
miles, and the technological development is 
the per capita annual consumption of energy 
of all kinds in hundreds of kilowatt hours. 
We see from Table 3 that the first and sec- 
ond lines of data, namely, cost of living and 
density, do not synchronize in the case of 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. On the other hand, 
the first and third lines—cost of living and 
technological development—move up and 
down together, but in reverse. 

The foregoing analysis, then, of the data 
of prices in terms of labor for five countries 
indicates that technology is much the most 
important of the four factors in explaining 
the variations in the standard of living, 
though no doubt population density and or- 
ganization are also factors. Five countries 
are a small sample, though the extreme vari- 
ations make them more significant than 
might be thought from the small number. 
However, the sample is too small to hold 
two variables constant while measuring the 
influence of the third on the dependent vari- 
able. That the data indicate the greater in- 
fluence of technology is probably due to its 
real importance as a factor. If all three vari- 
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ables had been nearly equal, the small num- 
ber of countries—only five—would not have 
indicated such a result. 

It is possible to get a larger sample of 
countries with differing prices, but it is not 
possible to get a larger sample with a com- 
munistic organization in existence for a long 
time. The Monthly Labor Review for Decem- 
ber, 1949, publishes for eighteen countries 
the amount of a list of some forty-one food 
commodities that could be bought for an 
hour’s labor. The prices of a substantial 
number of these commodities were found for 
each of eighteen countries in termsof what an 
hour of labor of the average factory worker 
would buy. These countries were the United 


density (for the total areas) is —.3. These 
data indicate for a different group of coun- 
tries that technological development, as 
measured by use of energy, is a more impor- 
tant factor than density of population. 

The comparisons will be better with each 
of the factors if we hold the other constant. 
When the data is arranged in a correlation 
table, the partial correlation coefficient be- 
tween standard of living and technology, 
with density held constant, is found to be 
lowered a little but still about +.7. The cor- 
relation between standard of living and den- 
sity, with the influence of technological vari- 
ation removed, becomes —.2. The table 
shows a few far outlying cases, but the coef- 


TABLE 3 
CosT OF LIVING, POPULATION DENSITY, AND TECHNOLOGY 
United United 
States U.S.S.R. India China 
Cost of living................ “. 32 45 412 398 428 
Population density............ 47 521 25 200 209 
Technological development. .... 130 71 22 4 2 


States, Australia, Austria, Canada, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the U.S.S.R. The data were for 1948-49. For 
these same countries it is possible to get an 
index of the degree of development of tech- 
nology that seems to be reasonably satisfac- 
tory. The ones selected were annual per cap- 
ita use of energy as measured or translated 
into kilowatt hours of electricity. This ener- 
gy may be that used for productive purposes 
or for all purposes. The data are for 1946. 
They show that the countries with the 
greatest use of energy and hence of machines 
have the highest standard of living, that is, 
lowest prices as measured in terms of labor. 

The coefficient of correlation between the 
per capita use of energy and the high stand- 
ard of living, as measured in what an hour 
of labor will buy, is +.7 for the eighteen 
states. For comparison, the correlation of 
the high standard of living with population 


ficients derived from the same data, grouped 
into only two categories, are approximately 
the same. 

The two sets of data discussed in this pa- 
per indicate the great bearing of technology, 
as compared with population density, on the 
wealth of peoples, natural resources being 
approximately constant. 

This conclusion of the relatively great im- 
portance of technology for the standard of 
living and hence for the wealth of nations 
should not be surprising, for productivity 
may be greatly increased by machines. It 
would take an American Indian a long time 
to dig the foundations for a building with his 
Stone Age tools. Our forefathers with a pick, 
shovel, and wheelbarrow could dig it much 
more quickly. But with a steam shovel and 
a truck, a twentieth-century man could dig 
it even faster. We have a way of failing to 
uncover the impersonal technological factor. 
Thus we often speak of the increased pro- 
ductivity of labor, which is, however, due 
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not to the fact that a laborer works any 
harder but that he has better tools to work 
with. The productivity of the American In- 
dian is much less than that of a modern con- 
struction worker. Such is the implication of 
some figures presented by Mills, where he 
shows that the total annual income in the 
United States for the forty-seven years from 
1899 to 1945 in 1929 dollars was $3,151 bil- 
lion.’ But the labor input for each year oper- 
ating at the 1889~98 level in productivity in 
1929 dollars would have created a total of 
only $1,669 billion, a little more than half. 
The workers hardly worked any longer or 
any harder, though the organization may 
have improved. 

While little credit has been given by so- 
cial science analysts to technological change 
as a cause of the rise in the standard of liv- 
ing, much has been said about population 
density as a factor, owing to the remarkable 
and well-known claims of Malthus. 


3 Frederick C. Mills, “Technological Gains and 
Their Uses: A Review of Some Recent Economic 
Changes,” Science, February 28, 1947, p. 221. 


Then lately we have been attributing 
much virtue in explaining production, which 
is the basis of the standard of living, to capi- 
talism and much evil to communism. But 
capitalism is not wholly private ownership 
and free enterprise; it means also capital 
goods, which means technology. Further- 
more, communism uses capital goods as well 
as private capitalism. Again, the technology 
factor is obscured in favor of human achieve- 
ment and morals, which are usually quite 
adequately appreciated. 

It is obvious that natural resources are a 
necessity for a high standard of living, but 
the question concerns their variability from 
country to country, not their existence as a 
factor. Furthermore, technology is needed 
to use natural resources. 

Organization is also closely related to 
technology. One wonders, indeed, how much 
difference in economic organization there 
can be with the same technology, given a 
sufficiently long time to make adjustments 
and remove cultural lags. 
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INSTITUTIONAL VULNERABILITY IN MASS SOCIETY'* 


PHILIP SELZNICK 


ABSTRACT 


The vulnerability of institutions to political manipulation increases as society becomes increasingly a mass 
society. This development is pathological. It is associated with the debilitation of creative and culture- 
sustaining elites and with changes in the quality of social participation which lead to both cultural attenua- 
tion and activist involvement. Existing insight on the nature of “mass” populations and institutions is refor- 
mulated and developed, with special emphasis on the nature of mass organization, segmental participation, 
mobilizability, and the role of unmediated attachment to symbols and organizations. 


The struggle for power in society poses 
the central question: How can we preserve 
the integrity of social institutions when they 
become targets in political combat? The 
current weakness of social and political the- 
ory becomes manifest when we attempt to 
deal with this problem in scientific terms. 

In order to provide guides for research, 
the following analysis attempts to bring to 
bear upon the problem of institutional vul- 
nerability a reformulation of the idea of 
mass society.? It is suggested that a close in- 
spection of our institutions from this stand- 
point will illuminate relevant sources of 
weakness and of strength. 

The approach taken here is clinical. We 
are necessarily interested in social pathol- 
ogy, in appraising the capacity of institu- 
tions to meet, within their own terms, the 
requirements of self-maintenance. “Self- 
maintenance,” of course, refers to the preser- 
vation of central values and purposes as well 
as to the bare continuity of organizational 
existence. 

, We shall approach a definition of mass 
society by considering (1) the role of crea- 
{tive and culture-sustaining elites; (2) the 
quality of participation in mass society and 
mass organization; and (3) a catalogue of 
‘diagnostic symptoms of mass behavior. We 
{proceed on the assumption that the achieve- 


t This paper is based on work done in connection 
with a project sponsored by the RAND Corpora- 
tion. 

2 ““Mass society” is used here as the best available 
substitute for a more abstract term which would de- 
note the quality of “massness”—a possibly useful 
but infelicitous expression. 


ment of adequate definitions reflects the 
close of this phase of inquiry rather than its 
beginning. 


THE MASS AND CREATIVE ELITES 


Critics of egalitarianism have sometimes 
put forward the view that the mass, incom- 
petent and vulgar, is unable by definition to 
uphold the standards which sustain a cul- 
ture or to participate effectively in political 
decision-making. The mass is, moreover, a 
dire threat because what was once a passive 
multitude, a neuter element in the body 
politic, has now become dynamic. In this 
view the consequences of democratization 
are seen as the spread of incompetence into 
new areas and, indeed, the emergence of a 
type of man who may be found in all sectors 
of social life—the mass man. 

The mass man, runs the anti-egalitarian 
complaint, exerts a heavy influence upon all 
areas of social life but is unqualified to do so. 
Whereas earlier the mass accepted its proper 
station, now it arrogates to itself the right to 
upset ideals of attainment and behavior es- 
tablished by traditional culture-bearing 
elites. The result is a cultural vacuum in 
which no group is able to give moral direc- 
tion to society; there is an absence of stand- 
ards to which appeal can be made; and re- 
sort to violence becomes characteristic of the 
age. In the words of a Nazi playwright: 

3See José Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the 
Masses (New York: Norton, 1932), p. 120: “By 
mass . . . is not to be specially understood the work- 
ers; it does not indicate a social class, but a kind of 
man to be found today in all social classes, who con- 
sequently represents our age, in which he is the pre- 
dominant, ruling power.” 
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“When I hear the word ‘culture,’ I reach for 
my revolver.” Bolshevik activism replaces 
“parliamentary mathematics.” In the non- 
totalitarian countries, too, a leveling process 
in education, literature, and politics substi- 
tutes the standardless appetites of the mass 
market for the canons of refinement and so- 
ber restraint. The mass rejects tradition and, 
in doing so, avoids responsibility for the con- 
tinuity of constitutional order and the arts. 
Hence the very souls of nations are placed 
in tragic jeopardy. 

This critique is not limited to anti-egali- 
tarian ideologists. Even among those who 
favor the general process of democratiza- 
tion, and who lack any feelings of contempt 
for the non-elite, there is some acceptance of 
the notion that the mass is inherently un- 
qualified. Thus Mannheim, in tracing the 
“fundamental democratization” of society, 
saw negative consequences of the wide- 
spread intervention of intellectually back- 
ward elements into new areas of social life: 

The crisis in culture in liberal-democratic so- 
ciety is due, in the first place, to the fact that the 
social processes, which previously favored the 
development of the creative elites, now have the 
opposite effect, i.e. have become obstacles to the 
forming of elites because wider sections of the 
population under unfavorable social conditions 
take an active part in cultural activities.4 


Specifically, according to Mannheim, this 
democratization brings such undesirable re- 
sults as (1) an increase in the number of 
elites to the point where “no group can suc- 
ceed in deeply influencing the whole of so- 
ciety” and (2) a breakdown of the exclusive- 
ness of elites—that insulation from day-to- 
day pressures which permits new ideas and 
skills to mature. 

The import of Mannheim’s critique is 
that creative elites are objectively nec- 
essary for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of culture. The mass is implicitly de- 
fined in contrast to these elites; hence it is 
conceived of as essentially unqualified. This 
is not to say that such elites are necessarily 
identical with traditional aristocracies. And, 


4 Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction (London: Kegan Paul, 1940), p. 85. 


regardless of what one may think of a spe- 
cific elite, it is, in this view, sociologically 
demonstrable that the creation and protec- 
tion of elites are essential to a healthy society. 
A mass society is one which does not permit 
elites to carry out their cultural functions; 
hence it results in the sovereignty of the 
unqualified. Of course, “sovereignty” here 
does not refer to government but to the locus 
of decisive cultural influence. The rule of the 
masses is not inconsistent with elite control 
of the state, for that rule is expressed in the 
fact that the governing elite is itself formed 
in the image of the mass. 

If we examine this conception of the mass 
as unfit, we see that judgments as to the in- 
herent competence of various strata of so- 
ciety are in fact irrelevant. What is really 
identified is a social system in which the in- 
dispensable functions of creative elites can- 
not be performed. It is not the quality of the 
individuals which is in point but their roles; 
it is not so much that the mass is unfit in any 
literal sense as that the nature of the system 
prevents the emergence of an effective social 
leadership. In a sense, a mass society is one 
in which no one is qualified. This is so be- 
cause the relationships involve a radical cul- 
tural leveling, not because no superior indi- 
viduals exist. 

If mass characteristics appear in a univer- 
sity, for example, this does not necessarily 
mean that the student body or the faculty is 
inherently incompetent. The large achieve- 
ments in technical fields would be testimony 
to the contrary. What is at issue is cultural 
competence. Where the mass exists, we find 
the following symptoms of it: (a) the faculty 
is unable to reach the students as persons 
but merely trains them as experts; (b) condi- 
tions for the emergence and sustenance of 
intellectual elites on the campus are poor; 
(c) the faculty adapts itself to the mass char- 
acter of the institution; (d) standards of con- 
duct and of nontechnical achievement de- 
teriorate; and (e) the meaning of the univer- 
sity as a culture-bearing institution is in- 
creasingly attenuated. This says nothing 
about the inherent competence or incom- 
petence of the participants, but it does say 
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something about the nature and the conse- 
quences of a type of institutional participa- 
tion. The latter is consistent with the liter- 
ary-philosophical critique of the mass so- 
ciety as the “sovereignty of the unquali- 
fied.” 

These remarks emphasize the difficulty of 
attempting to say that some given society, 
taken as a whole, is a mass society. But if we 
understand that what we are asserting is a 
relation between abstract characters—the 
nature of the mass and the quality of elites— 
this problem can be avoided. As in the case 
of any universal proposition, the statement, 
“In mass society the creative and culture- 
sustaining elites are debilitated,” merely 
tells us what can be expected, in the absence 
of counteracting forces, when social disin- 
tegration thrusts undifferentiated sectors of 
a population into direct contact with the 
areas of cultural incubation and develop- 
ment. Education, leisure, and politics have 
been most obviously affected by this proc- 
ess. Among its consequences is that political 
and educational agencies must adapt them- 
selves to the intervention of the mass by per- 
mitting participation on the basis of low 
standards of knowledge and conduct. 

But this adaptation is costly. Elites find 
it difficult to sustain their own standards, 
hence ultimately their special identity and 
function. This is most clearly evident in the 
institutions of higher learning: mass society 
threatens to transform them into institu- 
tions of specialized training. As higher edu- 
cation falls a prey to the mass, research as 
well as teaching will be affected. The student 
will no longer feel his relation to a commu- 
nity of scholarship; he is not concerned 
about—indeed, is impatient with—the tra- 
ditional values of university life. He does not 
look forward to becoming a new kind of 
man; he expects to retain his commonness 
and to be distinguished from the multitude 
only by a certain technical competence. Like 
his highly specialized professor, his partici- 
pation is segmental; it does not commit him 
as a whole man to becoming the bearer and 
protector of the society’s aspirations. In the 
faculties two new types will become more 


prominent: the technician and the dema- 
gogue. Only these will maintain and increase 
enrolments; more important—the level of 
enrolment could indeed be steady—only 
these will earn the plaudits of the student 
body. The student will become his teacher’s 
judge, sometimes even explicitly so. The re- 
sult will be a decline in the university’s abil- 
ity to affect deeply the life of the student 
and concomitantly an increase in the vul- 
nerability of both faculty and student to the 
stereotyped blandishments of the market 
place.s 

Similar tendencies threaten all the highly 
sensitive institutions which protect existing 
standards and are the sources of cultural de- 
velopment. Even the church is not immune 
to this danger. Impatient of theological sub- 
tlety (not merely ignorant and deferential as 
in the past), uncertain and inadequate, the 
preacher as social worker deserts his distinc- 
tive cultural role. He becomes defensive 
about propagating religious values; he does 
not sustain the image of charitable or other 
activities as primarily spiritual missions. He 
finds new security in a feeling of oneness 
with the common man, but as a result he 
may fail as a moral and spiritual leader. 
Even where religion flourishes, demagogy 
may become the characteristic product of 
the times, the leader reflecting the mind and 
the fluctuating mood of the mass. 

The strength of cultural values depends 
upon the ability of key agencies to transmit 
them without serious attenuation and dis- 
tortion. But this in turn requires that these 
institutions be secure, that the elites which 
man them be able to maintain their distinc- 
tive identities. This becomes increasingly 
difficult as powerful solvents—science, tech- 
nology, industrialization, urbanization— 
warp the self-confidence of the culture-bear- 


5 It may be suggested, in the light of the foregoing 
analysis, that a relation to the “community of 
scholarship” can be core participation (see below) 
only through the mediation of the person-to-person 
relation of “disciple” to “master.” It should also be 
noted that, while mass behavior is most obvious in 
the great state universities, it arises as well in many 
colleges sustained by and for the moneyed elites, for 
there, too, training is valued above education. 
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ers and, at the same time, expose them to 
the pressures of an emergent mass. 

From a research standpoint, this analysis 
suggests that inquiry into institutional vul- 
nerability should focus attention upon the 
conditions which affect the ability of elites 
to maintain those standards and self-images 
which invest the institution as a whole with 
its cultural meaning. 

It should be emphasized that no commit- 
ment to established values and institutions 
follows from what has been said here. The 
problem is strictly clinical: Jf we wish to 
preserve the integrity of certain institu- 
tions, these are among the conditions we 
must investigate and control. Whether in 
any specific case the institution is worth 
preserving must be determined on other 
grounds. 


THE QUALITY OF PARTICIPATION 


In the preceding discussion of elites in re- 
lation to the mass, we drew upon an older 
insight and reformulated it in clinical terms. 
We refer now to that idea of ‘“‘mass” which 
associates it with such terms as “homogene- 
ous,” “amorphous,” and “undifferenti- 
ated.”® This view in effect represents the 
mass man as a product of social disintegra- 
tion.’ 

Consider the transformation of the unem- 
ployed into a mass. The unemployed become 
a mass as their normal ties to community in- 


6 The dissolution of group structure into a form- 
less and manipulable mass is stressed in Emil Leder- 
er’s State of the Masses (New York: oe 1940). 
See also Sigmund Neumann, Per 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1942), p. 115: ‘““Mob 
psychology, when it seizes a whole nation, destroys 
the web of its complex social structure. Like the indi- 
vidual differentiation of its members, so the in- 
numerable associations of the living community are 
melted into one gray mass. This process of ‘massifi- 
cation’—the dissolution of free organizations, the 
flattening of the social pyramid—in a way preceded 
the rise of modern dictators. They were the product 
of this disintegration of society which in turn became 
the basis of their established rule.” 

7 Other products of social disintegration include 
extreme forms of apathy and privatization. It may 
be that mass behavior is an early, but by no means 
the final, stage in a process leading ultimately to the 
denial of meaning rather than a search for it. 


stitutions and codes are broken down, as 
they break free, to reunite again in artificial 
ways. In other words, as family, church, and 
traditional political ties weaken, a psycho- 
logical atomization takes place. This process 
is not completed overnight; nor does unem- 
ployment as such automatically create a 
mass. What is crucial is the change in the 
quality of social participation consequent 
upon the loss of employment in a society 
which values work. 

Among the consequences of unemploy- 
ment is, it appears, a general decline in social 
participation.* The individual’s ties to 
friends and to recreational and church as- 
sociations weaken with prolonged unem- 
ployment. Family life suffers and cannot 
easily be used as a refuge. At first all this is 
because of the unemployed man’s poverty, 
especially in cities, where money is so impor- 
tant. But ultimately the loss of self-respect 
and its accompanying insecurity must chal- 
lenge his adherence to the codes and symbols 
which have sustained his earlier motiva- 
tions. This loss of faith in traditional values, 
combined with the breakdown of older pat- 
terns of family activity, of meeting friends, 
of going to church, casts him loose. But he 
finds this new freedom less than desirable. 
He may take to drink, sleep more, seek out 
day-to-day satisfactions in gambling or sen- 
sual pleasure; he may retreat to extreme 
apathy; and he may search out new social 
and symbolic arrangements as substitutes 
for his lost community. He has lost his moor- 
ings to the social structure and has become 
part of the mass. This process of with- 
drawal may take a long time; it is not easy 
to lose established modes of behavior. But 
its general direction is the creation of a 
proletariat, in the strict sense of an alienated 
mass. 

When the normal inhibitions enforced by 

8 The studies of E. Wight Bakke and his associ- 
ates support this conclusion, though, of course, 
among the American workers observed, only the be- 
ginnings of the process could be discerned (see Citi- 
zens without Work: A Study of the Effects of Unem- 
ployment upon the Workers’ Social Relations and 
Practices [New Haven: Yale University Press 
1940]). 
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tradition and social structure are loosened— 
and this, of course, occurs as a product of far 
more general and diverse conditions than 
unemployment—the undifferentiated mass 
emerges. Thus the mass has been associated 
with the idea of a crowd, most explicitly by 
Lederer. In the crowd, we find a temporary 
lack of differentiation, reinforced by circular 
response and high emotion, with concomi- 
tant loosening of inhibitions. The amor- 
phousness of the mass is similar but is the 
result of a general and persistent mode of 
life. It does not rest upon psychological rap- 
port but upon the atrophy of meaningful hu- 
man relations, the disintegration of tradi- 
tional institutional systems, and the rejec- 
tion of old loyalties. Moreover, the readiness 
for manipulation by symbols, especially 
those permitting sado-masochistic releases, 
is characteristic of the mass as of the crowd. 

The alienated mass man is in society but 
not of it. He does not accept responsibility 
for the preservation of value systems; hence 
he may be easily moved to new adherence. 
Here the insights developed by Fromm in 
his Escape from Freedom are applicable.® 
The emergent mass is not stable. The free- 
dom thrust upon it by the decay of social 
ties has significant psychological conse- 
quences. The need to belong is unfulfilled; 
insecurity follows and, with it, anxiety- 
laden efforts to find a way back to status and 
function and to a sense of relationship with 
society. 

But these efforts are compulsive: en- 
forced by urgent psychological pressures, 
they result in distorted, pathological re- 
sponses. There arises the phenomenon of the 
Ersategemeinschaft, the “substitute com- 
munity,” in which essentially unsatisfying 
types of community integration—most ex- 
plicitly revealed in fascism—are leaned upon 
for sustenance. This commitment is, how- 
ever, suffused with tension and requires con- 
tinuous renewal, resulting ultimately in a 
radical dependence of the individual upon 
his substitute symbols, a vain effort to 
escape anxiety by blotting out his own iden- 

9Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941). 
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tity. This process, as Fromm describes it, is 
conducive to submission to totalitarian con- 
trol, aggression against the weak, nihilism, 
and compulsive conformity. These are the 
symptoms of the mass when the disease is 
well developed.” 

It follows from this analysis that mass 
need not denote large numbers, though, of 
course, sheer numbers are important, espe- 
cially in urban areas. Indeed, it is theoreti- 
cally possible to have mass phenomena in 
relatively small populations and conversely 
to have very large and densely settled popu- 
lations (e.g., on the Japanese countryside) 
which are not mass in nature. When we refer 
to a population as a mass, we are thinking of 
its members as undifferentiated, as forming 
an unstructured collectivity withdrawn 
from the normal, spontaneous commitments 
of social life. We are also thinking of the con- 
sequences which flow from this situation. 
Mass connotes a “glob of humanity,” 
against the intricately related, institution- 
ally bound groupings which form a healthy 

social organism." 

Prolonged aiiaiibiinaiak.: it is clear, of- 
fers only the most congenial and easily rec- 
ognizable conditions for the emergence of a 
mass. In fact, wherever culture impinges 
upon the individual only superficially, the 
emergence of mass phenomena may be an- 
ticipated. By “culture,” of course, we mean 
not simply the arts or manners but the basic 
patterns of motivation and inhibition—the 


10 We have here reinterpreted Fromm somewhat, 
though not radically; he was primarily interested in 
the consequences of the isolation of the individual 
induced by modern capitalism and its supporting 
codes. His analysis may be generalized, however, 
to apply to social disintegration. 


11 The relation of the mass to the disintegration of 
personality is discussed in a study by Bruno Bettel- 
heim of the consequences of internment in concen- 
tration camps administered by the Gestapo (“Indi- 
vidual and Mass Behavior in Extreme Situations,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXXVIII, No. 4 [October, 1943], 417-52). Of spe- 
cial interest are his remarks on the breakdown of 
values and regression into infantile behavior. The 
¢haracteristics of this regression (including the in- 
capacity to establish durable object relations) cast 
additional light on the nature of the mass. 
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{aspirations and the discipline—which are 
transmitted from one generation to another. 
When the culture is transmitted only 
weakly, as in the cases of certain second- 
generation immigrant groups and of primi- 
tive peoples under the impact of white cul- 
ture, inhibitions are poorly developed and 
withdrawal is frequent. In extreme cases we 
find criminality, alcoholism, and loss of initi- 
ative and self-respect. These phenomena are 
well known. It is necessary to recognize, 
however, the continuity between these con- 
sequences of cultural attenuation and earlier 
stages in the same process which may have 
different, and less obvious, roots. 

It is precisely this cultural attenuation 
which results from the attempt to adapt the 
character-defining institutions of a society 
(e.g., the schools, the churches, the political 
order) to the multitude. That this should be 
attempted is, of course, not a matter of 
choice. Industrialization and urbanization 
tend to weaken traditional value systems by 
confusing the distinction between means 
and ends and depersonalizing the individual; 
at the same time they corrode the older so- 
cial structure and thrust ever greater num- 
bers into direct contact with the centers of 
cultural development. As the family, the 
neighborhood, the work place, and the local 
community lose their near-monopoly over 
the life of the individual, new burdens are 
placed upon those centralized institutions 
which have historically been far removed 
from the common man. As a result, the 
latter can only poorly perform, in their seg- 
mental way, functions which require inti- 
mate contact with the total individual; and, 
equally important, they become themselves 
incompetent to perform their essential crea- 
tive tasks. 

The general consequence of such condi- 
tions is the weakening of social participa- 
tion, especially a superficiality in the rela- 
tion of individuals to the ethos and social 
structure. To be sure, the breakdown of cul- 
ture is never complete, and the mass may 
emerge even before an advanced stage of 
decay has been reached. It would be idle to 
look for some definite point at which society 


may be called a mass, but the symptoms are 
identifiable: widespread alienation, a gen- 
eral cultural leveling, the compulsive search 
for substitute sources of security, and sus- 
ceptibility to propagandistic and organiza- 
tional manipulation. More important, these 
characteristics are reflected in varying de- 
grees in specific institutional arenas: educa- 
tion, religion, literature, communication, 
politics, and industry. Even if mass phe- 
nomena are only partially characteristic of 
society as a whole, they may be strikingly so 
of specific sectors (e.g., among the youth or 
in some great industry). Especially in con- 
sidering relative vulnerabilities within a so- 
ciety, it is important to conceive of mass 
phenomena in terms of a set of relevant 
predicates which may be useful in illuminat- 
ing a particular group without being neces- 
sarily characteristic of society as a whole. 

It is evident, from the discussion above, 
that there is more in the mass character of 
an organization than sheer numbers. We 
may say that a mass organization is one in 
which participation is segmental, mobiliza- 
tion is high, and the membership is rela- 
tively unstructured save through the formal 
devices of managerial control and through 
unmediated emotional attachments to a cen- 
tralized elite. 

Segmental participation.—In its most ob- 
vious sense, segmental participation refers 
to the partial commitment which a man 
may give to organizations in which he has a 
limited interest and which do not affect him 
deeply. In extreme but not unusual cases, 
membership is of the “paper” variety, and 
the members themselves are easily manipu- 
lated by a small core of leaders and their 
supporting cliques. The mobilizability of the 
membership is usually low, however; and, in 
order to create a mass organization, the 
leaders must attempt to activate the ranks. 
Thus, to take an extreme case, it makes little 
sense sociologically to speak of a large “book 
club” as a mass organization. And those 
trade-unions whose members’ relations to 
the organization are limited to the checked- 
off payment of dues are not mass organiza- 
tions. 
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A more significant meaning of segmental 
participation invites attention not to the ex- 
tent of participation but to its quality. Par- 
ticipation is segmental when individuals in- 
teract not as whole personalities but in 
terms of the roles they play in the situation 
at hand. This is characteristic of urban life 
and of formal organizations where only the 
functional relevance of participants is 
prized. The personalities of individuals are 
leveled; men deal with each other as ab- 
stractions rather than as whole persons. 

The underlying distinction is sufficiently 
familiar: it is that between primary and sec- 
ondary groups. Participation which pro- 
vides needed emotional satisfactions—what 
Paul Kecskemeti calls “‘core” participation 
—is possible only in or through primary 
groups. We may have core participation in 
the person-to-person group, and also in the 
secondary group, but in the latter only by 
mediation through primary person-to-per- 
son groups. Without the interposition of 
person-to-person interaction, participation 
in the secondary group can only be segmen- 
tal. Fully evolved mass organizations forbid 
such primary-group ties, because these pre- 
vent free manipulation of the members; loy- 
alties to subleaders can only be conditional, 
and only loyalty to the top leader is uncon- 
ditional. But the latter, while involving pri- 
mary symbols, is not a person-to-person re- 
lation.” 

Segmental relations in a mass organiza- 
tion may be contrasted with the situation in 
large nonmass organizations, such as a 
church. To the extent that a church bases 
itself upon primary-group relations at the 
grass roots and builds upon the incorpora- 
tion of whole families into its communion, it 
may become very large without being a mass 
organization. It is precisely this foundation, 
however, which the modern totalitarian 
party, with similar organizations, does not 
permit. It does not build upon, but on the 


12 On primary and secondary symbols see E. Shils 
and M. Janowitz, “Cohesion and Disintegration in 
the Wehrmacht,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XII, No. 
2 (summer, 1948), 280-315. 
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contrary destroys, family and friendship 
ties." 

Mobilization.—Mass behavior connotes 
weakened social participation, and yet mass 
organization is associated with a high de- 
gree of involvement. This apparent incon- 
sistency is soon resolved, however, if we con- 
sider the meaning of mobilization. High par- 
ticipation in nonmass contexts is not mobili- 
zation; it is the spontaneous product of so- 
cial relationships which create an integrated 
life-pattern. Mobilization takes place when 
an unstructured population is set into mo- 
tion by a controlling elite. When it is also 
understood, as we shall suggest below, that 
the very character of the mass man predis- 
poses him to be mobilized by managerial and 
symbolic devices, then the bridge between 
the amorphousness of the mass and intense 


3 Correlatively, Max Weber noted: “Bureau- 
cratic organization has usually come into power on 
the basis of a leveling of economic and social differ- 
ences.... Bureaucracy inevitably accompanies 
modern mass democracy in contrast to the democratic 
self-government of small homogeneous units.... 
This not only applies to the structure of the state. 
For it is not accidental that in their own organiza- 
tions, the democratic mass parties have completely 
broken with traditional notable rule based upon per- 
sonal relationships and personal esteem. . . . Demo- 
cratic mass parties are bureaucratically organized 
under the leadership of party officials, professional 
party and trade union secretaries, etc. . . . Of course 
one must always remember that the term ‘democ- 
ratization’ can be misleading. The demos itself, in 
the sense of an inarticulate mass, never ‘governs’ 
larger associations; rather it is governed, and its ex- 
istence only changes the way in which the executive 
leaders are selected and the measure of influence 
which the demos, or better, which social circles from 
its midst are able to exert upon the content and the 
direction of administrative activities by supplement- 
ing what is called ‘public opinion.’ ‘Democratiza- 
tion,’ in the sense here intended, does not necessarily 
mean an increasingly active share of the governed in 
the authority of the social structure. This may be the 
result of democratization, but is not necessarily the 
case... . The most decisive thing here—and indeed 
it is rather exclusively so—is the leveling of the gov- 
erned in opposition to the ruling and bureaucratically 
articulated groups, which in its turn may occupy @ 
quite autocratic position, both in fact and in form” 
(From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. H. H. 
Gerth and C. Wright Mills [New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946], pp. 224-26). 
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organizational activity can be readily dis- 
cerned. 

When the community structure and its 
supporting codes are viable, it may be ex- 
pected that individuals will adhere only par- 
tially, with limited commitment, to those 
organizations which are only tangentially 
related to the family-friendship core of com- 
munity life. Such participants may be ma- 
nipulated but not mobilized; they may con- 
stitute a source of power for some organiza- 
tional leadership, but this power will be only 
a fraction of what it might be if the individ- 
uals could be withdrawn from their institu- 
tional attachments and more fully absorbed 
into the organization. It is only with general 
alienation that the population—where and 
to the extent that it does not retreat into 
apathy and isolation—will turn for suste- 
nance to what are usually impersonal struc- 
tures. When this occurs, our analysis entails 
the prediction that participation remains 
segmental; but it is combined with a greater 
psychological commitment to the organiza- 
tion. The result is a group which may be 
manipulated and mobilized—hallmarks of 
the modern mass organization. 

Symbolic and organizational manipula- 
tion.—Mass behavior in organizations, as in 
society generally, is associated with a de- 
cline of the primary group and of traditional 
symbols. This situation leads to new types 
of control, both symbolic and organization- 
al. On the one hand, alienation from older 
loyalties creates a need for new social sym- 
bols, new sacred objects with which the indi- 
vidual can identify himself and to which he 
can defer. But these new man-symbol rela- 
tionships are unmediated; they contrast 
sharply with traditional symbolic controls. 
The latter filter through multiple agencies of 
social control, and especially primary groups, 
where the ideas symbolized can be lived and 
acted out. These socially mediated values 
and symbols express themselves in the way 
personalities are molded, and in the implicit 
understanding, the capacity to distinguish 
between the genuine and the fraudulent, 
which characterizes an effectively trans- 
mitted cultural system. The impact of tradi- 
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tional symbol systems is softened by long 
and matter-of-fact adherence; it does not 
necessarily interfere with rational judgment 
and the accommodation of interests. But 
when the older bonds are loosened and the 
shadow of values is substituted for sub- 
stance, then the individual’s communion 
with the social symbols becomes artificial 
and forced. He is no longer their legitimate 
offspring, and yet his compelling need may 
enforce an even more intense (but still seg- 
mental) attachment to the husks of social 
meaning. 

The new unmediated man-symbol rela- 
tionships have a manipulative directness. 
The individual becomes susceptible to ex- 
treme types of behavior, called for in the 
name of abstractions which have little to do 
with his daily life and which he has had no 
opportunity to test and reshape. Alienated 
from other objects of deference and devo- 
tion, the individual may focus all his defer- 
ence strivings on the new symbols; but, 
since this is ultimately unsatisfactory, ten- 
sion is not alleviated, and ever new expendi- 
ture of emotional energy is required. At the 
same time the individual’s stake in his new 
attachments is very great in the absence of 
other sources of satisfaction. All this results 
in a measure of need which permits exten- 
sive manipulation. 

An example of this process may be seen in 
alterations in the meaning of patriotism. 
Sentiments of this sort in a well-structured 
community provide a background of ideo- 
logical unity which shapes the character of 
specific institutions. Attachments are medi- 
ated, not direct. They do not normally in- 
volve marked irrationalities (as opposed to 
being based upon monrational, custom- 
bound elements) or hasty aggressions 
against deviants. And they are consistent 
with a common-sense understanding of the 
nature of the traditional political order. But 
a symptom of the emergence of the mass is 
the direct, emotionalized adherence to pa- 
triotic stereotypes, associated with a loss of 
intuitive understanding and a willingness to 
sacrifice the traditional content of the belief 
in exchange for emotional release. ‘“‘Ameri- 
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canism” as a symbol can be dangerous be- 
cause it is sometimes used to arouse mass 
responses in ways which affront the very 
foundations of our constitutional order; if it 
were simply a name for general sentiments 
reflected in the core attitudes of participants 
in a healthy community, it would not be 
dangerous and, indeed, would not be a 
slogan at all. 

Another consequence of the absence of 
bonds in mass groups is organizational. Sym- 
bolic identifications are reflected in and sup- 
ported by the day-to-day associational be- 
havior of individuals and groups. Again it is 
normal and healthy for the spontaneously 
evolving familial and community relations 
to mold such behavior. But where segmen- 
talized relationships have destroyed the old, 
given pattern and are unable to create a new 
one, the resulting vacuum will not be filled 
by new symbolic attachments. This vacuum 
will be occupied by a secular, power-ori- 
ented machine which provides new (though 
inherently less satisfying) means of social 
participation. That is why the mass party, 
in which emotion-invoking symbols are com- 
bined with techniques of mobilization, is the 
characteristic political vehicle in a mass 
society. 


DIAGNOSTIC SYMPTOMS OF MASS BEHAVIOR 


The utility of these ideas is not that they 
permit us to say of some population, “This 
is a mass.” Rather, they may help us to be 
forewarned concerning the emergence of 
mass qualities among widely disparate 
groups which are subject, nonetheless, to 
certain common pressures. These qualities 
may weaken without destroying, may sig- 
nificantly characterize yet not wholly domi- 
nate, the specific areas in which we may be 
interested. To put the matter another way: 
To analyze the mass is to identify a disease. 
It will be best observed when its symptoms 
are well developed; yet we wish to know its 
most general nature so that we may recog- 
nize its symptoms as early as possible. 

We may now restate the major character- 
istics of the mass society and their implica- 
tions for institutional vulnerability. 
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1. Mass behavior results in the debilitation 
of creative and culture-sustaining ‘elites—At 
this point it need only be emphasized that a 
statement of this sort is to be used in investi- 
gating specific institutions and segments of 
society, not necessarily society as a whole. 

2. Mass behavior results in superficial ad- 
herence to stereotyped values.—Foundation 
for this element of the syndrome was laid in 
the discussion above of segmental participa- 
tion and unmediated symbol attachments. 
A few additional remarks here will be in 
point. 

The cultural attenuation associated with 
the mass manifests itself in a peculiar rela- 
tion of the individual to major cultural sym- 
bols. On the one hand, he is only weakly af- 
fected by them; he does not reflect their per- 
vasive influence in his habitual conduct. At 
the same time, however, he may develop a 
compulsive attachment to the symbols as 
such—not to their meaning—and to their 
institutional embodiments, especially if 
these attachments offer leverage for aggres- 
sion. Thus it would be characteristic of the 
mass man to be only poorly influenced by 
the complex meaning of democracy, unable 
to make the necessary discriminations, with 
little conception of how to fulfil the value in 
his daily life; and yet he may be easily sus- 
ceptible to manipulation by wielders of this 
symbol, will swear allegiance to it, and will 
be prepared to use any means (including 
those ordinarily interdicted by democratic 
principles) against its purported enemies. 
Similarly, mass elements in a church may 
have little understanding of basic religious 
principles and reflect nothing of them in 
their own conduct, yet they will characteris- 
tically respond with special fervor to the 
symbols of the church and be its most ag- 
gressive defenders. This ambiguous partici- 
pation, both in symbolic and in institutional 
behavior, is fundamental to the mass. 

Mass behavior is not a matter of a simple 
lack of understanding among untutored ele- 
ments. Values (and their behavioral cor- 
relates) are not transmitted intellectually; 
they are the standards of right conduct, of 
proper aspiration, which are taken for 
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granted in a healthy society. Unmediated 
transmission, in the sense discussed above, 
results in a cultural impoverishment which 
has significant psychological consequences. 

The political import of this condition is 


readily apparent. When values are stereo- 


typed, symbol and meaning become di- 
vorced. Their content can then be manipu- 
lated with impunity; acts taken in the name 
of the values may in fact violate their spirit. 
The established political order can no longer 
be taken for granted. It must be defended 
explicitly, hence held open to attack as a 
secular, debatable thing. In the course of the 
struggle the embattled system becomes 
overrigid, identified with specific forces in 
the status quo, and thus even more vul- 
nerable. At the same time a pervasive need 
for new and more satisfactory relationships 
is created—which is in turn transformed in- 
to disposable energy by demagogic man- 
agerial elites. 

3. Mass behavior is associated with activist 
interpretations of democracy and with increas- 
ing reliance upon force to resolve social con- 
flict.—Social disintegration entails the 
breakdown of normal social restraints, in- 
cluding internalized standards of right con- 
duct, and the established channels of ac- 
tion.4 This frees the mass to engage in di- 
rect, unmediated efforts to achieve its goals 
and to lay hands upon the most readily ac- 
cessible instruments of action. Ordinarily, 
even in countries having democratic consti- 
tutional systems, the population is so struc- 

4 The hold of traditional techniques of political 
participation—balloting rather than pressure tac- 
tics—must be broken before the activist tendencies 
come to the fore. Bakke (op. cit., pp. 54 ff.) discusses 
the continued hold of custom as restraining the 
unemployed from engaging in types of political ac- 
tion advocated by radicals. Increased mass behavior 
would be expected if unemployment were indefi- 
nitely prolonged. Bakke also suggests that radical 
political action “requires a greater degree of hope 
and confidence in the future than many unemployed 
can muster.” However, the characteristic activist re- 
sponses of mass elements do not center upon utopian 
visions but upon direct efforts to gain short-term re- 
lease from intolerable situations: the need for imme- 
diate solutions to such problems as mass unemploy- 


ment, the suffering of war, hunger, etc., and the 
ideological need for “some sort of answer.” 


tured as to inhibit direct decision. The elec- 
torate participates at specified times and in 
defined ways; it is not free to create ad hoc 
methods of pressure. The citizen, even when 
organized in a pressure group supporting, 
say, a farm lobby, can vote, write letters, 
visit his congressman, withhold funds, and 
engage in similar respectable elections. 
Other forms of activity are strange to him. 
But, when this code has lost its power over 
him, he will become available for activist 
modes of intervention.'s 

It is the mass-oriented elite, Fascist and 
Communist alike, which is the advocate and 
engineer of activism. The mobilization of the 
mass takes place in the streets on a day-to- 
day basis. And it is characteristic of the 
Communist-led mass organization that it 
will engage in unorthodox pressure tactics, 
for example, the “invasion” of a state legis- 
lature. The meaning of such tactics—espe- 
cially when they are used before any sig- 
nificant degree of mass character has 
emerged in the target population—is pre- 
cisely to break down feelings of deference for 
the lawmaking body and to prepare for 
extralegal methods of intimidation. Com- 
munists attempt to create a mass, as well as 
to use it, though of course their long-term 
strategy is based on the assumption that 
deployable mass energies will be made avail- 
able as a result of more general historical 
forces."® Like other aspects of mass behavior, 
activism is thus a result of the withdrawal of 
deference to established institutions. Its ex- 
treme versions are well known, as when 


13 Cf. Neumann, op. cit., p. 111: “These dispos- 
sessed taken together composed the material of the 
amorphous masses of modern totalitarianism. They 
had lost or never possessed real group life. They now 
were ready to merge into a great stream of political 
activism giving them direction and fulfillment in a 
life which was no longer of their own making. ‘To 
believe, to obey, to fight’ became the motto pro- 
mulgated by Il Duce. It was the chief politica] func- 
tion of the new masses.” 


*6 This does not mean that other groups, either 
Fascist or Communist, will not be forced in the 
direction of activism. On the contrary, it is char- 
acteristic of the emergence of the mass that pres- 
sures are generated which force reluctant leaders to 
engage in activist ventures. 
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mass elements, impatient with the niceties of 
legal procedure, set up their own tribunals. 
These may retain the external forms of ju- 
ridical administration while transforming 
its spirit. Such extreme measures, however, 
often taken in crisis, represent only the con- 
clusion of a process which begins with the 
surrender to popular pressure of the values 
intrusted to a culture-sustaining elite. 

4. Mass behavior devalues social institu- 
tions and therewith subverts their character- 
defining functions—Institutions are de- 
fended, often at great cost of life and re- 
sources, because they come to reflect so- 
ciety’s self-image. They define its aspira- 
tions and its moral commitments; they are 
the source and receptacle of self-respect, of 
unique identity. No enemy is so dangerous 
as he who threatens these valued principles 
and structures. Like the Tenno in Japan, 
they are the haloed, reverenced symbols of 
public weal, the last bastions which dare not 
be surrendered, without which life itself 
seems worthless, cast down to a melancholy 
level of hopelessness and despair. This is in 
no essential different from an individual’s 
attempt to protect the extensions of his own 
personality. Books, a house, signs of status, 
manner, clothing—any components of a 
“‘way of life’—may come to be valued for 
themselves because they define for the indi- 
vidual his essential nature. These are his; 
they have symbolic meaning for him, a 
meaning which sustains him against the de- 
personalizing pressures of the outside world. 

Thus as particular modes of action be- 
come infused with value, that is, institution- 
alized, they add to their direct functions 
that of defining the character of the group. 
The institutionalized modes of holding prop- 
erty, defining responsibility, transferring 
power, raising children, and directing traffic 
are developed in order to satisfy specific 
needs. But, like habits in the individual, 
they have the indirect consequence of com- 
mitting the society to an integrated system 
of values. Taken together, these valued in- 
stitutions reflect the ethos of the culture, its 
peculiar way of self-fulfilment. 

We may take it as axiomatic that a so- 
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ciety becomes confused and uncertain, hence 
vulnerable to alien doctrine, to the extent 
that it loses this consciousness of a unique 
and valued identity. This does not mean, as 
many too quickly conclude, that a tight 
doctrinal unity is a necessary condition for 
cultural resilience. No more than fanaticism 
in the individual is general subservience to 
dogma a sign of strength. Nevertheless, it is 
essential that individuals feel that they are 
living in a world of valued modes of life, all 
ultimately integrated by a sense of kinship. 
This does not require that men should all 
believe the same thing. It does require that 
(x) they should believe something and that 
(2) there should be a core of shared assump- 
tions as to the ultimate distinction between 
good and evil. 

In this context, however, we are con- 
cerned not with the problem of homogeneity 
but with that of devaluation. Splits in the 
community, even those leading to civil war, 
do not necessarily imply a general weaken- 
ing of values; splits polarize values and in- 
tensify adherence, sometimes resulting in a 
general strengthening of over-all commu- 
nity.’7 The debilitation which comes from 
the secularization of social institutions is of 
another sort. The machinery of social life 
becomes nothing more than machinery, 
shorn of its valued, sacred quality. As cul- 
ture decays, attention shifts from ends to 
means, from values to things. 

The mass is at once a symptom of this 
atrophy and a contributor to it. Population 
sectors take on a mass quality as they are 
alienated from symbolic and institutional 
loyalties. But the movement is reciprocal. 
The pressure of the mass upon key social 
agencies—especially in education and sci- 


17 A community is not necessarily defined by the 
locus of sovereignty or organizational boundaries, 
though these are often convenient indexes. A com- 
munity may break into segments, because the com- 
mon framework of decision-making is not adequate 
to deal with differences; yet these differences, though 
requiring organizational independence, are not nec- 
essarily such as to establish separate communions. A 
commonwealth of nations, a social movement, @ 
council of churches, are examples of this ambivalent 
unity. 
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ence—results in demands for a narrow utili- 
tarian justification. The cultural elites are 
insecure and do not feel that their special 
(but indispensable) prerogatives are justi- 
fied. It is not only the general pressure of a 
factory system but the capitulation to the 
demand for commonness which leads them 
to accept the standards which the mass man 
insists must be applied to all alike. This 
leveling pressure, indifferent to long-run cul- 
tural meaning, combines with the demand 
for efficiency and service to deny to institu- 
tions any intrinsic value. The mass thus 
joins with other forces in industrial society 


to transform institutions into organizations. 
They become technical (and expendable) in- 
struments for the achievement of proximate 
goals. 

The general consequence of this process is 
to attenuate and confuse society’s self- 
image; to increase the likelihood of severe 
shifts in behavior under the pressure of im- 
mediate exigency; and to make possible the 
capture of key institutions—no longer well 
defined in character—by organizational 
manipulators. 
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TYPES OF INTEGRATION AND THEIR MEASUREMENT 


WERNER S. LANDECKER’ 


ABSTRACT 


Problems of index construction are discussed for four types of integration, each of which varies on a con- 
tinuum of its own. The four types are: the cultural, that is, consistency among the standards of a culture; 
the normative, or conformity of the conduct of the group to cultura] standards; the communicative, or ex- 
change of meanings throughout the group; and the functional, or interdependence among group members 


through the division of labor. 


Ever since the days of Comte and Spen- 
cer, sociologists have been concerned with 
the integration of smaller units into social 
wholes. The literature has dealt with such 
questions as these: What constitutes the dif- 
ference between a group and a mere sum 
total of individuals? In what sense is it one 
single entity? What is the nature of its 
unity? 

From the modern empirical point of view 
the problem of social integration is as chal- 
lenging as it was from the older, more specu- 
lative point of view. However, a change has 
occurred as to the kind of question asked 
about integration. Nowadays it seems less 
pertinent to ask: What is integration? If 
this question is asked at all, then it is only 
in preparation for the more fruitful question: 
How can integration be measured? And, 
again, this latter question is not of interest 
in itself but merely a preliminary step, 
which leads to genuine problems of research 
such as these: Under what conditions does 
social integration increase? Under what con- 
ditions does it decrease? What are the con- 
sequences of a high degree of integration? 
What are the consequences of a low degree 
of integration? Sociology is in need of basic 
research oriented toward this kind of prob- 
lem. 

Early in the exploration of a type of phe- 
nomena it seems advisable to break it up in- 
to as many subtypes as one can distinguish 
and to use each subdivision as a variable for 
research. This appears to be a more fruitful 


t The writer is indebted to Professor Robert C. 
Angell for helpful suggestions. 


procedure than to attempt immediately to 
generalize about the generic type as a whole. 
The main advantage of subclassification in 
an initial phase of research is that it leads to 
problems of relationship among subtypes 
which would evade the attention of the in- 
vestigator if he were to deal with the broader 
type from the very beginning. Generaliza- 
tions on the higher level of abstraction will 
suggest themselves as a matter of course, 
once regularities common to several sub- 
types are discovered. 


We do not know enough about social in-_ 


tegration to postulate any one set of data as 
the index of integration as such. Thus in this 
paper problems will be formulated with ref- 
erence to social integration in particular re- 
spects. No general definition of social inte- 
gration will be offered, but several types of 
integration will be stated and defined. Each 
type will refer to one particular respect in 
which some degree of integration may exist 
in a group. To determine relationships 
among the types is a problem for research. 
Research may show a correlation between 
some of these types sufficiently high to sug- 
gest that one can be used as an index of the 
other in further investigations. It may also 
be discovered that one particular type is 
basic to all others and therefore can be des- 
ignated as a measure of social integration in 
general. Or research may lead to the con- 
struction of a composite index, with several 
types of integration as units. Even the types 
themselves must be considered as entirely 
provisional. They may turn out to be useful, 
or, on the other hand, research may show 
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the necessity of modifying the very typology 
from which it proceeds. 

In order to distinguish among the different 
ways in which a group may be integrated, it 
is necessary to assume the existence of dif- 
ferent types of group elements. A typology 
of integration can be developed on the prem- 
ise that for sociological purposes the smallest 
units of group life are cultural standards, on 
the one hand, and persons and their behav- 
ior, on the other. If one uses this premise as 
a criterion of types of integration, three 
varieties suggest themselves: integration 
among cultural standards, integration be- 
tween cultural standards and the behavior 
of persons, and integration among persons. 

™ The first of these, which we will call “cul- 
tural integration,” varies along a continuum 
ranging from extreme consistency to a high 
degree of inconsistency among standards 
within the same culture. Integration be- 
tween cultural standards and the behavior 
of persons will be called “normative integra- 
tion,” since it measures the degree to which 
the standards of the group constitute effec- 
tive norms for the behavior of the members. 
It varies from an extremely high frequency 
of conformity to cultural standards to a high 
frequency of violation. The manner in which 
persons are integrated in relation to one an- 
other will be employed as an additional cri- 
terion in classification. There is integration 
among persons in the sense of an exchange 
of meanings, or communication; and there is 
integration among persons in the sense of an 
exchange of services, or division of labor. In- 
tegration with respect to an exchange of 
meanings will be called “communicative in- 
tegration.” It ranges from communication 
throughout the group to the prevalence of 
barriers to communication within the group. 
Integration with respect to an exchange of 
services will be called “functional integra- 
tion,” in that it measures the degree to 
which the functions exercised by the mem- 
bers of the group constitute mutual services. 
Functional integration varies from extreme 
interdependence to a high degree of self-suf- 
ficiency. 


In place of the initial threefold distinc- 
tion, four types of integration have emerged 
in the preceding sketchy analysis: cultural, 
normative, communicative, and functional 
integration. Each varies along a continuum 
of its own, ranging from one theoretical ex- 
treme to the other. Each raises its own prob- 
lems of index construction, with which the 
remainder of the paper will be concerned. 


I. CULTURAL INTEGRATION 


The work of anthropologists like Linton 
and Benedict has made it apparent that cul- 
tures are configurations which vary in inter- 
nal consistency or integration.? But, while 
the concept of cultural integration is famil- 
iar, it has not received a sufficiently specific 
and quantifiable definition for purposes of 
research. Linton’s conception of cultural in- 
tegration can probably be represented most 
adequately in terms of a proportion among 
types of culture traits which he calls “uni- 
versals,” “specialties,” and “alternatives.” 
His theory is that, “while the universals and 
specialties within any culture normally form 
a fairly consistent and well-integrated unit, 
the alternatives necessarily lack such con- 
sistency and integration.’’’ Thus cultural in- 
tegration can be measured by determining 
the proportion of alternatives in relation to 
universals and specialties. The lower the 
proportion of alternatives, the higher the 
degree of cultural integration. 

The accuracy of Linton’s assessment of 
two of his types, alternatives and specialties, 
in their significance for cultural integration 
is not beyond question. If “alternatives” are 
taken to mean traits which a culture offers 
to the person as a matter of choice, then one 
may wonder whether alternatives seriously 
affect the internal consistency of a culture. 
As long as freedom of choice exists and a 

2 For a detailed analysis of the concept “cultural 
integration” in a broader sense see John P. Gillin, 
The Ways of Man (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1948), chap. xxiv; see also David F. 
Aberle, “Shared Values in Complex Societies,” 
American Sociological Review, XV (1950), 495 ff. 


3 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936), p. 282. 
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clash of moral pressures is lacking, it is 
doubtful whether the person is faced with a 
real dilemma. Nor is it apparent that the 
function of a culture as a universe of dis- 
course is impaired among persons faced with 
the same cultural alternatives, even though 
they do not make the same choice at one 
time. Therefore, it is possible to restrict the 
concept of cultural integration to a relation- 
ship among traits which constitute cultural 
standards in the sense that they require ad- 
herence. 

Inconsistency among cultural standards 
can exist in two forms. It may occur, first, in 
the form of contradictory demands made by 
universals. For example, the same culture 
may demand altruistic behavior and com- 
petitive behavior, without necessarily limit- 
ing each to a particular group or situation. 
The more inconsistencies of this kind exist in 
a culture, the lower the degree of its integra- 
tion. Therefore, it seems possible to measure 
cultural integration in terms of the frequen- 
cy of inconsistency among universals. The 
criterion of inconsistency should not be 
sought in logic but in experience. Durkheim 
suggests that the idea of contradiction de- 
pends upon social conditions.4 What may 
appear to an outsider as a logical contradic- 
tion is not necessarily felt as such by those 
who live under these standards. Therefore 
the earmark of inconsistency among stand- 
ards should be an experienced difficulty. 

A second form of inconsistency among 
standards exists in the area of cultural spe- 
cialties, although not all standards of spe- 
cialty character are relevant to cultural inte- 
gration. The situations to which some of 
these standards refer exist only among the 
specialists themselves. Many standards 
which have evolved in an occupational cate- 
gory refer to situations which do not exist 
outside that category. For example, the 
medical profession has a code of ethics, and 
so have realtors. Obviously, professional 
standards for physicians and for realtors are 


4Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1926), p. 12. 
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not and cannot be the same. Nevertheless, 
the two sets of standards do not clash be- 


cause each refers to situations which do not- 


exist in the other profession. Therefore, dif- 


ferences among standards which vary from‘ 


one another not only with respect to the 
persons who uphold them but also with re- 
spect to their situational reference do not 
interfere with cultural integration. 

In distinction to the preceding type of 


standard, which might be called “specialty « 


with specialist reference,” there is another 
type which might be called “specialty with 
societal reference.”’ The latter is the kind of 
standard which is shared mainly by mem- 
bers of a particular group or category but 
which establishes norms for situations which 
re society-wide in their scope. If several 
“specialties with societal reference”’ are at 
variance with one another, cultural incon- 
sistencies exist. For example, if labor and 
management differ in their standards as to 
the proper place of labor and of management 
in the business enterprise, two sets of spe- 
cialties are in conflict with each other. The 
same is true if different segments of the pop- 
ulation disagree in their standards as to 
whether divorce is right or wrong, whether 
the government should own the big indus- 
tries, or as to what is right and wrong in race 
elations. The larger the number of incon- 
istent specialties with societal reference in 
culture, the lower the degree of its integra- 
ion. 

Thus indices of cultural integration can 
be developed in several ways, each apparent- 
ly measuring a somewhat different phase. 
Following Linton, one might use the propor- 
tion of alternatives in a culture as a negative 
index of its integration. On the other hand, 
from the point of view suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, an index would be con- 
structed on the premise that the fewer the 
inconsistencies among universals and among 
specialties with societal reference among all 
standards in a culture, the higher the degree 
of integration of that culture.5 Possibly, re- 


5 Research in the study of conflict among norms 
which apply to the same social role and which apply 
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search might show a high correlation 
among these indices, since one may expect 
that an increase in alternatives and an in- 
crease in inconsistency among universals 
and specialties would occur under the same 
conditions. 


II. NORMATIVE INTEGRATION 


Cultural standards can be viewed not 
only in relation to one another but also in re- 
lation to the persons for whom they estab- 
lish norms. Integration in relation between 
standards and persons is called “normative 
integration,” and it varies with the degree to 
which conduct is in accord with such norms. 
The importance of integration in this sense 
has received particular attention in the 
work of R. C. Angell. He considers obedi- 
ence to societal norms as the difference be- 


’ tween a mere society and one that possesses 


elements of moral community.‘ It is sympto- 
matic of what he assumes to be the basis of 
societal integration, i.e., the orientation of 
persons by common values. 

In recent studies of American cities, An- 
gell has devised an index of social integra- 
tion as shown by conformity to social stand- 
ards.’ His index of integration is composed 


- of two, more specific, indices—a crime index, 


which measures integration negatively, and 
a welfare effort index, which measures it 


to persons who combine several roles with one an- 
other provides a fruitful point of departure for the 
mechanics of index construction (see Samuel A. 
Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflicting Social Norms,” 
American Sociological Review, XIV [1949], 707 ff.; 
and Mirra Komarovsky, “Cultural Contradictions 
and Sex Roles,” American Journal of Sociology, LIT 
[1946], 184 ff.; see also Paul Wallin, “Cultural Con- 
tradictions and Sex Roles: A Repeat Study,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XV [1950], 288 ff.). 


Robert C. Angell, The Integration of American 
Society (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941), 
p. 22. For a similar view see Talcott Parsons, Essays 
in Sociological Theory, Pure and Applied (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1949), p. 50. 


TRobert C. Angell, “The Social Integration of 
Selected American Cities,” American Journal of So- 
ctology, XLVII (1941-42), 575 ff.; “The Social Inte- 
gration of American Cities of More than 100,000 
Population,” American Sociological Review, XII 
(1947), 335 ff. 
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positively. The crime index is made up of 
rates for those crimes which are most relia- 
bly reported, i.e., murder and nonnegligent 
homicide, burglary, and robbery. The wel- 
fare effort index is based on the assumption 
that social standards demand that the citi- 
zen contribute a share of his resources to the 
welfare of the community as a whole. The 
index consists of the amount raised by the 
Community Chest in proportion to the 
quota established, the number of pledgers in 
proportion to the number of families in the 
community, and the proportion of the 
amount raised to other family expenditures 
as expressed in the volume of retail sales in 
the community. The welfare effort index and 
the inverted crime index are combined into 
the integration index in such a manner that 
the crime index receives greater weight be- 
cause it correlates more highly with vari- 
ables which accompany community integra- 
tion than does the welfare effort index. 

If the accuracy of crime reporting in- 
creases, as is likely, further gains in the de- 
velopment of this index can be expected. 
The selection of reliably reported crimes for 
the purpose of index construction has been 
accomplished at a price; most crimes select- 
ed are acts of violence. Conceivably, crimes 
of this character are expressive of noncon- 
formity in a relatively limited segment of 
the total population. If it should become 
possible to include offenses which involve at 
least some amount of white-collar criminali- 
ty, such as fraud and embezzlement, a more 
significant measure of normative integration 
could be obtained. However, the need for 
further contributions to the measurement of 
normative integration is greatest with re- 
gard to social groups other than the com- 
munity as such. The local community is a , 
unit for the tabulation of crimes and of con- 
tributions to welfare chests. An index based 
on such data cannot be used, and is not in- 
tended, as a measure of the normative inte- 
gration of groups like the family, the labor 
union, the service club, the church congrega- 
tion, the congeniality group, or the juvenile 
gang. Not only are the data required for the 
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index not available for such groups, but also 
in many instances such data would not be 
indicative of the behavior of the group rela- 
tive to its own norms, which may be con- 
cerned primarily with other than civic re- 
sponsibilities. It is particularly with respect 
to this phase of normative integration that 
future efforts at index construction are re- 
quired. 


Ill. COMMUNICATIVE INTEGRATION 


The extent to which communicative con- 
tacts permeate a group, the degree of its 
communicative integration, will bear some 
relation to the integration among its cultural 
standards and the integration of conduct 
with these standards. The precise statement 
of these relationships awaits research; and as 
prerequisites for such research, ways are 
needed to determine the degree to which the 
members of a group are linked to one an- 
other through communication. 

The degree to which communication con- 
[ stitutes a connection throughout the group 
has not yet entered into the focus of the soci- 
ologist as a variable for research. Therefore, 
in the absence of experience with the prob- 
lem, what will be suggested here as a guide 
in measuring communicative integration is 
not a master-index but a number of more or 
less tentative indices, each of limited ap- 
plicability. In fact, it will be seen that sev- 
eral of the potential indices rest on assump- 
tions which themselves need to be tested 
further by research. 

The more comprehensive the network of 

interpersonal communication, the smaller 


\. the number of socially isolated persons. It 


would appear, therefore, that the percentage 
of group members who display symptoms of 
social isolation can be used as a negative in- 
dex of communicative integration. It was 
one of Durkheim’s hypotheses that social 
isolation of the individual is one of several 
situations in which suicide is relatively fre- 
quent.® “Egoistic suicide,” as Durkheim 
calls it, is committed by the person who is 


$ Emile Durkheim, Le Suicide (Paris: Felix Al- 
can, 1897). 
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detached from social contacts beyond the 
point of toleration. This involves, as its most 
crucial element, a lack of, or at least rela- 
tively little participation in, communication 
with others. If it were possible to develop 
definite criteria by which “‘egoistic suicide” 
could be distinguished from other types of 
suicide that do not involve social isolation, 


rates of “egoistic suicide” in different groups’ 


could be used as a measure of their relative 
degree of communicative integration. 

Some mental disorders constitute another, ‘ 
very similar symptom of isolation. To ex- 
plain delusions of grandeur or of persecution 
as the result of restrictions in communica- 
tion was one of the fruitful implications of 
Cooley’s theory of the “‘self.””» More recent- 
ly, the hypothesis, in this or another form, 
has received support among psychiatrists” 
and social psychologists." The relationship 
between mental disorders and isolation from 
communication needs to be explored fur- 
ther. Presumably, certain disorders lack this 
particular functional basis. As the etiology 
of mental disorders advances, it will become 
possible to distinguish disorders sympto- 
matic of lack of communication from those 
which are not. Once this is accomplished, it 
could be assumed that a high incidence of 
the disorder in question expresses a high fre- 
quency of socially isolated persons and, in 
this sense, a low degree of communicative 
integration of the group. Perhaps a more ac- 
curate index could be obtained by combin- 
ing the rate for the relevant types of mental 
disorder and that for suicide. 

Indices consisting of rates of suicide or: 
personality disorders would determine the 
frequency of isolation through the observa- 


9 Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the So- 
cial Order (rev. ed.; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922), pp. 256-60. 


™?Norman Cameron, “The Paranoid Pseudo- 
community,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX 
(1943), 32 ff. 


1 Theodore M. Newcomb, “Autistic Hostility 
and Social Reality,”” Human Relations, 1, No. ! 
(1947), 69 ff.; see also H. Warren Dunham, “Social 
Psychiatry,” American Sociological Review, XI 
(1948), 183 ff. 
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tion of its symptoms. A more direct ap- 
proach could be taken by attempting to dis- 
cover the proportion of persons in a group 
who lack intimat j cts. Commu- 
nicative integration would vary inversely 
with the proportion of such persons. Re- 
search techniques which have been devel- 
oped in studies of patterns of social visiting 
in the community” and of the frequency of 
personal contacts in the neighborhood’ 
could be utilized for the purpose of deter- 
mining the local number of isolated persons. 
Another useful technique would be that 
which has been employed in so-called ‘‘so- 
cial participation”’ studies. These deal most- 
ly with the participation of the individual in 
organized groups.’* As their scope is being 
extended to include the analysis of member- 


- ship not only in formally organized but also 


in informal associations,"s they yield infor- 
mation as to the frequency of persons who 
are not in close communication with others. 

T. M. Newcomb has stressed the function 
of barriers to communication in the main- 
tenance of antagonistic relationships.” It 
would follow that the degree to which inter- 
personal relations in a group, on the average, 
are antagonistic would be indicative of the 
degree to which its members fail to commu- 
nicate with one another. On this premise, 
sociometric techniques of measuring the vol- 
ume of attraction and rejection in a group as 
a whole would seem to be a device by which 
the adequacy of communication in the group 
can be indirectly measured. Among the sev- 


Olen Leonard and C. P. Loomis, The Culture of 
a Contemporary Rural Community: El Cerrito, New 
Mexico (“Rural Life Studies,” No. 1 [Washington: 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, November, 1941]), pp. 38-48. 


. Frank L. Sweetzer, Jr., “A New Emphasis for 
Neighborhood Research,” American Sociological 
Review, VII (1942), 525 ff. 


" F. Stuart Chapin, “Social Participation and 
Social Intelligence,” American Sociological Review, 
IV (1939), 157 ff. 


. See Stuart A. Queen, “Social Participation in 
Relation to Social Disorganization,” American Soci- 
ological Review, XIV (1949), 251 ff. 


Op. cit. 
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eral forms which sociometric research has 
taken, perhaps the one most relevant to the 
task of measuring the communicative inte- 
gration of the small group is the technique of 
measuring “group morale’ designed by L. 
D. Zeleny.*’ In its simplest form the tech- 
nique consists in determining the number of 
Mtractions or “likes” that are found in a 
group and expressing it as a ratio of the total 
number of attractions which would be theo- 
retically possible in that group, i.e., if each 
member were attracted to each other mem- 
ber. Allowance is made for the intensity of 
the attraction measured. This ratio Zeleny 
calls the “morale quotient.” If one assumes 
with Newcomb that, in general, hostility is 
indicative of disturbances in communica- 
tion, Zeleny’s “morale quotient” would seem 
to constitute a useful measure of the com- 
municative integration of a group. 

One way in which barriers to communica- 
tion may interfere with the communicative 
integration of the group is by isolating the 
person. Indices discussed up to this point are 
concerned with this phase of communicative 
integration. Another manner, also pointed 
out by Newcomb,”* in which barriers to 
communication may be drawn can be de- 
scribed by a line which divides several major 
subdivisions of a group from one another 
without necessarily creating isolated per- 
sons. Within each of these subdivisions 
communicative links may be strong. How- 
ever, in relations between them, misunder- 
standings and distortions restrict communi- 
cation and, on their part, are augmented by 
the very barriers to communication which 
they themselves foster. Thus prejudice 
bears a close relation to communicative inte- 
gration. It flourishes where the communica- 
tive links among the subdivisions of a pop- 
ulation are weak. Groups which lack much 
give-and-take of ideas develop unrealistic, 
prejudiced notions of one another. This con- 
clusion is supported by studies which show 
that prejudice is acquired in contacts with 

7 “Sociometry of Morale,” American Sociological 
Review, IV (1939), 799 ff. 

8 Op. cit. 
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those who share it rather than with those 
who are its objects.” 

Thus the volume of communication 
among the subgroups of a society consti- 
tutes a distinct aspect of this type of inte- 
gration. There seem to be several ways in 
which it can be measured. One may, first of 
all, focus on barriers to communication, in 
the residential distribution of minorities; 
spatial contacts provide opportunities for 
communication, and residential segregation 
is a barrier to it.” Elaborate techniques to 
measure residential segregation have been 
devised and can be employed as a negative 
measure of integration. 

Since weaknesses in communicative inte- 
gration are highly interdependent with prej- 
udice, the problem of measurement can also 
be approached on the premise that prejudice 
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labor. This type of integration is of prime 
concern from the modern ecological point of 
view as formulated by A. H. Hawley.*3 Al- 
though division of labor is a strictly behav- 
ioral and observable phase of integration, 
not all obstacles to its measurement have 
been overcome. Measurement is difficult be- 


cause interdependence is a phenomenon’ 


with several dimensions. First of all, it in- 
volves specialization, a characteristic which 
may exist in a number of degrees and for 
which no generally applicable index has been 
devised. However, to demonstrate speciali- 
zation does not mean to show division of la- 
bor among the specialists, because a given 
number of persons specialized in different 
ways are not necessarily interdependent. 
Some may be organized into one, and others 
into a different, system of division of labor. 


is symptomatic of barriers to communica- ~ Thus we need to ask: Who exchanges func- 


tion. In fact, it would seem that measures of 
prejudice can be used as negative measures 
of the degree to which the subgroups of a 
population are linked by communication. A 
number of techniques to measure prejudice 
have been developed” which would serve as 
useful tools for integration research. 


IV. FUNCTIONAL INTEGRATION 


\ Functional integration is the degree to 
which there is mutual interdependence 
among the units of a system of division of 


19 Tbid. and the evidence reviewed there. 

2° See Amos H. Hawley, “Dispersion vs. Segrega- 
tion: Apropos of a Solution of Race Problems,” 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters, XXX (1944), 667 ff. Hawley stresses the in- 
fluence of spatial segregation on the inferior status 
of minorities. 

# Julius Jahn, Calvin F. Schmid, and Clarence 
Schrag, “The Measurement of Ecological Segrega- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XII (1947), 
293 ff.; and Richard A. Hornseth, “A Note on ‘The 
Measurement of Ecological Segregation’ by Julius 
Jahn, Calvin F. Schmid, and Clarence Schrag,” 
American Sociological Review, XII (1947), 603 ff. 

22 For a survey see Robin M. Williams, Jr., The 
Reduction 07 Intergroup Tensions: A Survey of Re- 
search on Problems of Ethnic, Racial, and Religious 
Group Relations (Social Science Research Council 
Bull. No. 57 [New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1947]), pp. 112 ff. 


tions with whom? in addition to asking how 
specialized these functions are. 

So far, only limited aspects of functional 
integration have been subjected to direct 
measurement. The Bureau of the Census has 
defined a metropolitan district as a territory 
with a specified minimum of population den- 
sity, surrounding a metropolitan center. 
Thus the area is measured over which a pre- 
sumably high degree of functional interde- 
pendence extends, but the degree of that in- 
terdependence is not determined. Other in- 
dications of the extent of metropolitan dis- 
tricts are newspaper circulation, the dis- 
tance over which commuting takes place, 
the area over which metropolitan stores pro- 
vide free delivery, and the volume of tele- 
phone calls.?4 D. J. Bogue has measured the 
degree to which a population is concentrated 
in each of four types of economic activity: 
retail trade, wholesale trade, services, and 
manufacturing. As indices of specialization 
he uses the proportion of the population em- 
ployed in any of these activities, the number 

23 Hawley’s term is “ecological organization” (see 
Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology [New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1950], chap. x). 


24R. D. McKenzie, Readings in Human Ecology 
(rev. ed., Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr, 1934), 
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of establishments of any of these types per 
population, and the value in dollars of busi- 
ness done in the kind of establishment con- 
cerned. Thereby he is able to determine not 
only the degree to which a local population 
is functionally concentrated in each of these 
fields of activity but also its corresponding 
interdependence with other local units of the 
larger area dominated by the same metro- 
politan 

For more indirect devices to measure 
functional integration no other writer is as 
suggestive as Durkheim. His best-known 
idea on the subject is to use, as an index of 
what he calls “organic solidarity,” the pro- 
portion of legal norms with merely restitu- 
tive sanctions among all norms in a legal 
system. His basic assumption is that, as di- 
vision of labor increases, legal norms with 
punitive sanctions diminish and those with 
restitutive sanctions increase proportionate- 
ly. The validity of this assumption is dubi- 
ous, especially in view of the relative paucity 
of punitive sanctions in societies with very 
little division of labor. Nevertheless, his hy- 
pothesis suggests the need for research to 
determine whether and to what degree the 
frequency of a particular type of legal sanc- 
tion correlates with other measures of func- 
tional integration. 

Less well known but also relevant is his 
theory that, with increasing division of la- 
bor, it becomes more and more difficult for 
the member of a group to break away.* He 
applies this idea to the family by suggesting 
that the more division of labor there is in the 
family, the more difficult it is for the indi- 
vidual to live outside the family relation- 
ship. One would expect that Durkheim 
might have proceeded to propose that the 
functional integration of the family be meas- 
ured negatively by certain rates of separa- 


*% Don J. Bogue, The Structure of the Metropolitan 
Community: A Study in Dominance and Subdomi- 
nance (“Contributions of the Institute for Human 
Adjustment, Social Science Research Project” [Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 1949]). 

* Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Soci- 
ety, trans. George Simpson (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933), pp. 148 ff. 
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tion of individuals from the family, possibly 
by a combination of rates of divorce and of 
desertion. The reason why Durkheim did not 
actually pursue this idea is presumably the 
fact that a low separation rate may be in- 
dicative not only of a high degree of func- 
tional integration but also of a high degree 
of cohesion due to other causes. Neverthe- 
less, the frequency of separation from the 
group could be used as a measure of its func- 
tional integration if research techniques 
were employed to hold other types of inte- 
gration constant. 

For the purpose of measuring the func- 
tional integration of a community, variables 
could be employed which distinguish urban, 
highly differentiated populations from rural, 
much less differentiated populations. Care 
would have to be taken to limit the index, 
as much as possible, to variables which are 
symptomatic of the difference in division of 
labor rather than of other urban-rural dif- 
ferences. For example, the proportion of the 
nonfarm population in an area might be a 
useful measure. The larger the proportion of 
the nonfarm population is, the higher the de- 
gree of functional differentiation will be. The 
fact that reproduction rates are lower in ur- 
ban than in rural areas suggests another pos- 
sible index of functional integration. These 
and similar measures are limited, however, 
in that they do not apply to all kinds of 
groups. For example, they would be useless 
as measures of functional integration in 
comparison among groups within the urban 
community. Such groups, being in an urban 
environment, can be expected to be made up 
of people in nonfarm occupations and with 
low reproduction rates. And yet such groups 
within the urban community may differ con- 
siderably in functional integration. At pres- 
ent, it seems we are better equipped to meas- 
ure functional integration by different in- 
dices for different types of groups than by 
employing one single index of functional in- 
tegration for all types of groups. 


Four types of integration were described 
in this paper: cultural, or consistency ‘among 
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the standards of a culture; normative, or 
conformity of conduct in the group to cul- 
tural standards; communicative, or ex- 
change of meanings throughout the group; 
and functional, or interdependence in the 
group through exchange of services. In each 
of these four respects, integration may range 
from high to low. 

The immediate problems suggested by 
this analysis are methodological. In order to 
promote substantive research involving dif- 
ferent aspects of integration, more effort 
must be spent in developing techniques of 
measuring integration in its several forms. 
With respect to the measurement of all four 
types, unmet problems of basic importance 
were pointed out. But, while the area as 
such is, by and large, underdeveloped, the 
present status of the component types is not 
identical. Future work on normative inte- 
gration should be facilitated by research ex- 


perience already gained with a measuring 
device. In so far as communicative integra- 
tion is concerned, index construction has not 
yet been attempted, but a considerable 
amount of relevant theory and research, es- 
pecially in social psychology, may prove in- 
strumental in this task. With respect to 
functional integration, indices have been de- 
veloped which measure the spatial area 
within which functional interdependence 
exists, and a promising beginning has been 
made in measuring the degree of interde- 
pendence among spatially defined units. For 
groups other than local communities, how- 
ever, no practicable measure of functional 
integration has as yet been provided. Final- 
ly, in the area of cultural integration the first 
step from preliminary theoretical considera- 
tions to the actual development of measur- 
ing devices is still to be taken. 
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JOB-SEEKING AND THE READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE FOR VETERANS 


HENRY J. MEYER AND ERWIN O. SMIGEL 


ABSTRACT 


The functions of the Readjustment Allowance, a federal benefit for eligible unemployed veterans of 
World War II, are found by studying the attitudes and behavior of urban ex-servicemen who were unem- 
ployed when jobs were available to them. The findings indicate that uniform benefits do not have uniform 
effects but differ according to four major patterns and that the reasons for the veterans’ joblessness can only 
partially be found in the direct economic functions of the RA. To fully understand this joblessness, it is 


necessary to study unemployed veteran types. 


This paper presents a study of the func- 
tions of the Readjustment Allowance’ (RA) 
in veterans’ job-seeking. It also affords in- 
sights on the effectiveness of public policy 
with respect to the jobless ex-serviceman, on 
the question of how the job market is de- 
fined by the expectations of job-seekers, and 
on the relationship of the level of job aspira- 
tion to job-taking. The importance of these 
insights extends beyond the veteran and 
nonveteran unemployed to the questions of 
job satisfaction and motivation to work. 

One hundred unemployed veterans were 
interviewed between August, 1946, and 
February, 1947, in intensive home inter- 
views with respect to their adjustment fol- 
lowing discharge.? This sample of jobless 
veterans was selected? by a door-to-door 
canvass of distributed election districts 
within a large section of New York City. 
While not demonstrably representative of 
all urban unemployed veterans, their re- 


* The Readjustment Allowance was a benefit pro- 
vided for honorably discharged veterans, authorized 
in Public Law 346, the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944—better known as the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights.” The Act granted $20 a week for 52 weeks to 
unemployed veterans of World War II who were 
capable of working and who met certain other eligi- 
bility requirements. 

? The field research and statistical analyses were 
conducted by Erwin O. Smigel, who has prepared 
reports on the entire study. 

3 Only white, male veterans with a minimum of 
three months’ unemployment since discharge, and 
unemployed at the time of interview, were included 
in the sample. Veterans who were disabled, ill, or 
otherwise out of the job market were also excluded. 


sponses and reported experiences at least 
constitute characteristic patterns among 
jobless ex-servicemen—patterns which prob- 
ably exist among unemployed veterans else- 
where and perhaps among metropolitan un- 
employed generally. 

The specific problem to which the present 
article is addressed—the function of the RA 
in veterans’ job-seeking—is but one part of 
the larger question of why some veterans 
were unemployed when jobs were available. 
It is a significant part, because in the lives 
of the veteran recipients the RA had many 
functions. 

Receipt of the benefit imposed minimum 
job-seeking activities in order for the veter- 
an to become and remain eligible. The com- 
pensation of $20 a week for 52 weeks fixed 
a monetary income against which to meas- 
ure the earnings possible in prospective jobs 
and constituted, in fact, a definition of mini- 
mum wage. In short, despite the hetero- 
geneity of the population of unemployed 
veterans, all who accepted the RA were sub- 
jected to at least one common objective ex- 
perience. 

Although the RA provided a minimum 
monetary level for job-taking, positions pay- 
ing more than $20 a week were not thereby 
automatically accepted. All members of the 
sample who reported weekly salaries offered 
to them had turned down jobs which paid 
more than $20 a week, and the postwar jobs 
which they had accepted provided an aver- 
age of $44 a week. The rejection of employ- 
ment is explained only in part by the fact 
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that the $20 benefit was “free and clear,” 
whereas wages were reduced by tax and so- 
cial security deductions to the cash in the 
pay envelope. 

Clear indication that jobs were not re- 
jected simply because the RA provided a 
weekly income may be seen in the reasons 
which veterans gave for their joblessness. 
“Poor pay” was the explanation of but 12 
per cent of those who had left jobs and 24 
per cent of the reasons for unemployment. 
All but three of the sample had actually re- 
fused jobs which paid more than the $20 
provided by the RA.‘ Yet 77 per cent said 
that the RA was not enough to live on. This 
contradiction between the attitude that the 
benefit was insufficient to live on and the re- 
jection of jobs which provided greater in- 
come further points up the limitations of 
any exclusively economic interpretation of 
motivation to take jobs. 

In its direct economic sense, then, the RA 
functioned in two ways. First, it represented 
a minimum wage in that it was a measure of 
the monetary acceptability of jobs. Second, 
it provided a margin of tolerance to the eco- 
nomic pressure of unemployment, some pro- 
tection against the necessity of taking a job. 
In its first function it permitted the rejection 
of jobs; in its second, it provided “waiting 
time.”’ The relief of pressure to “take any 
job” meant that the veteran could postpone 
the adjustment which must finally be made 
to the available job opportunities. 

What did “waiting time” mean for the 
unemployed veteran? What was he waiting 
for? What effect did the availability of the 
RA have on his definition of an “acceptable”’ 
job? 

Preliminary study of the case histories dis- 

4 Although higher pay levels or reduced RA bene- 
fits might be expected to have some effect on the ac- 
ceptance of available jobs, it is still suggested that 
direct economic attraction has greatly reduced effec- 
tiveness as a motivation to accept or not to accept 


work (see Florence Peterson, Survey of Labor Eco- 
nomics [New York and London, 1947], p. 713). 


5 Strictly speaking, the law required a veteran to 
accept suitable work. In realistic fact, however, the 
law could not be administered so finely as to elimi- 
nate the margin to which we refer. 
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closed five major factors which were impor- 
tant aids in differentiating these unemployed 
veteran types. These five variables were (1) 
job-seeking intensity, (2) socioeconomic sta- 
tus,° (3) occupational preference, (4) age, and 
(5) the individual’s hanging-out proclivity.’ 
Indexes for these items were created, or ex- 
isting indexes used, which would measure 
the above factors. The factors were then 
cross-tabulated in all possible ways, and 
various combinations of correlations were 
statistically observable among different 
items; that is, by combining the results of 
the cross-tabulations, patterns of meaning- 
ful correlations were found. For instance, it 
was observed that young men who continu- 
ously hung out also had low job-seeking in- 
tensity. When these men were separated 
from the rest of the sample, it was made ob- 
vious that they also had in common poor 
socioeconomic backgrounds and lacked de- 
fined occupational preference. In this same 
manner, three other patterns were distin- 
guished. While each of these patterns has 
factors common to more than one category, 
each has certain major distinguishing char- 
acteristics which are absent in the other 
patterns. 

The four patterns which emerged, then, 
were differentiated in terms of situations, at- 
titudes, and behavior, and reflect differences 
in socioeconomic background, pre-induction 
experiences of work and education, and the 
type of postwar adjustments made. For each 
pattern the RA functioned in a different 
way. 

One unemployed veteran type is called 
the ‘‘Candy-Store Pattern” because it was 
characteristic of their total adjustment that 


6 Socioeconomic levels were defined by using an 
adaptation of an index created by the Pulse of New 
York, Inc., on the basis of fathers’ occupations and 
living arrangements, including conveniences (Gene- 
vieve Knupfer, Indices of Socioeconomic Status [New 
York, 1946], p. 159). 


7 “Hanging out” as used here refers to the time 
spent by the veteran at a candy store, bar, or pool- 
room, usually in the company of other unemployed 
veterans. Hanging-out proclivity was measured by 
the frequency of visits and length of time the veteran 
spent at the hangout. 
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they used the neighborhood candy store and 
soda fountain (or, in some very few in- 
stances, the bar or poolroom) as a club or 
“hangout.” Here they insulated themselves 
from the unpleasant pressures of their fami- 
lies and their employed friends and, in part 
through the exchange of gossip about jobs, 
developed the illusion that they were actu- 


stated that the RA either hindered their 
search for work or had a mixed effect of both 
helping and hindering. The following are 
typical observations of these veterans: 


When a guy knows he can get the twenty 
bucks for 52 weeks, he just doesn’t look for a 
job. Only when the money runs out does he 
think, “TI guess I’ll have to get a job.” 


TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION OF UNEMPLOYED VETERAN PATTERNS IN NEW YORK CITY,* 1946-47 
PaTTERNt 
INDEX 
Candy-Store Time Young end Promiset 
Ambitious 

Per cent of sample§.......... 26 34 14 12 

1. Job-seeking intensity...... Low] High# High Low 

2. Socioeconomic status...... Lowest— Middle— w— High— 
38.5%—C 26.4%—B 7.1%—B 83.3%—B 
61.5%—D 58.9%—C 57.2%—C 16.7%—C 

14.7% —D 35-7%—D 

3. Occupational preference... .| Undefined— Defined—100% | Undefined— Defined—s8% 
100% 100% Undefined—42% 

OME... 21 28 22 22 

5. Hanging-out proclivity... .. 100% hang out | 47% hang out 79% hang out 67% hang out 
long and often occasionally when not look- sporadically 

53% do not hang| __ ing for work 33% do not hang 
out 21%donothang| out 
out 


* It is not claimed that the typology has been exhausted. 


t Of the sample, 14 per cent were not classified into patterns. These cases each have some idiosyncratic factor of a -ersonal char- 


acter. They have therefore been omitted from this discussion. 


t One additional major factor distinguished the men of the Promise Pattern from the rest of the sample—all had a bona fide prom- 


ise of a good job. 
§ Number in sample = 100. 


. ..,| Perfunctory job-seekers; followed USES regulations and sometimes (no more than twice a week) looked for work on their own 
e 


initiative. 


# Hard and earnest job-seekers; followed USES regulations and looked for work over four times a week on their own initiative; 


did everything they could think of to find work. 


ally looking for work. The men of this pat- 
tern were young (under twenty-five), came 
from the lowest socioeconomic levels, did 
not know the kind of job they wanted, and 
were no longer actively looking for one 
(Table 1). 

These veterans needed the income from 
jobs more than any of the other unem- 
ployed, yet they were the least inclined to go 
to work. The income from the RA was also 
more important because their families were 
less able to support them without it. Yet 
these men felt that the RA impeded their 
active job-seeking. More than two-thirds 


It’s no damned good. A fellow doesn’t want 
to go to work if he gets it. It makes me lazy. 


I think it’s a hindrance. I need a driving 
force to make me go out and get work. 


The men of this pattern expressed their 
job aspirations simply—they wanted high 
pay and easy work. The jobs they had held 
had been at relatively low pay levels. Their 
ratings in the service were lower than the 
other veteran types, and their educational 
backgrounds more limited. The easy jobs 
and high pay they wanted were unrealisti- 
cally related to the skills and experiences 
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they had to offer prospective employers. 
Their job expectations had been raised by 
wartime visions of high pay and by their 
service experiences, and they were reluctant 
to face the realistic and irreconcilable differ- 
ences between their desires and opportuni- 
ties. Instead they claimed, ‘“There ain’t no 
good jobs around . . . nobody’s paying out 
good money these days.” Jimmy Kelly’s 
story is typical of the men of this pattern: 


Jimmy is nineteen and a half years old, has 
completed two years of high school. When he 
quit school, he took a job with the New York 
Central Mail and Baggage Carriers which he 
held for nine months, until he was called into the 
service. Discharged two years later, he immedi- 
ately found a job. “When I got out, I worked for 
the Tri-Borough Bridge Authority for thirty- 
two bucks a week. I was supposed to collect the 
toll fares as the cars crossed the bridge. But 
after two weeks I was damn bored. So I quit. 
Then I went to the USES and told them I was 
an airplane mechanic’s helper. Sure, it was a lie. 
But I knew they never have anything like that 
on the job lists, and I thought I’d like to take a 
vacation. As I figured they told me, ‘No helper 
jobs—come back in three months.’ Well, I hung 
around then for about two months, until I got 
bored again. So I decided to go out on my own 
hook—to a couple of employment offices. But 
all they had were $30-a-week jobs with no fu- 
ture. Then I followed the ads. But when I got 
there some other guy always got the job. So I 
almost stopped looking. Now I go to the USES 
to get my check [RA]. But they don’t ever get 
anybody a job. Al] they can offer are the laborer 
jobs with the worst pay and no future. But if 
they ever find me a good one, by some accident, 
well, I’ll take it.” 


More than one-third of these men stated 
that they do not expect to find jobs while 
still eligible for the RA. The difference be- 
tween the wages they could earn and the 
benefit obtainable “from the government” 
was insufficient to supply the incentive to 
seek work in more than a casual fashion. 
“They offered me twenty bucks a week to 
be a sweeper” was one comment. 

At the candy store the veterans of this 
pattern mixed almost exclusively with other 
unemployed ex-servicemen and were able to 
say, ““Nobody else around here is working.” 
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By this selective association, the candy store 
protected the men psychologically at the 
same time that the RA protected them eco- 
nomically. They substituted talking about 
jobs for active job-seeking. They did not 
take jobs even to quit them and thereby de- 
prived themselves of the chance to define 
their work aspirations in the hard experi- 
ences of the job market. The RA functioned 
for the Candy-Store Pattern to sustain the 
unrealistic gap between their levels of job 
aspiration and the levels of jobs available to 
them. 

In sharp contrast to the Candy-Store Pat- 
tern, a second type consists of men who were 
older (over twenty-five), had more educa- 
tion, and came from higher socioeconomic 
levels. Two additional factors distinguished 
these men from the members of the other 
patterns: (1) a clear and definite conception 
of their job goals and (2) a persistent, urgent 
pursuit of the type of work they knew they 
wanted. This veteran type had been desig- 
nated the “Time Pattern,” emphasizing 
their own conviction that getting the “right 
job” is merely a matter of time. 

Knowing specifically what they wanted, 
these men used a great variety of techniques 
in their energetic search for work. The job- 
seeking activities of one of the Time Pattern 
veterans is illustrative: 


Frank Walters is twenty-seven, married, and 
has one child. He was discharged from the Navy 
after five years as a chief motor machinists 
mate. The Navy had sent him to two diesel 
schools, and he worked as a diesel mechanic on 
a minesweeper, and now he is looking for work 
as a diesel mechanic. At first he thought he 
would re-enlist, but he changed his mind when 
he learned he would have to take a lower rating. 
He has canvassed the USES and private em- 
ployment agencies. He looked up his father’s old 
boss but was offered only a $30-a-week job and 
not at the work he wanted. Applying at private 
concerns, he found that staff cuts were being 
made. Soon he discovered that the only open- 
ings in his line were on board ship. Since he still 
wants this type of work, and since a prerequisite 
to a job on a ship is proof that he has passed cer- 
tain examinations to show his ability, he is 
studying to take those exams. At the same time, 


or 
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however, while he still has some savings and the 
RA, he continues to look for a shore job—as a 
diesel mechanic. 


These men needed the income from jobs 
almost as much as did the members of the 
Candy-Store Pattern, since they were older 
and some were married. More than go per 
cent regarded the RA as insufficient to live 
on. Yet they continued to accept the benefit, 
and almost all (92 per cent) believed it help- 
ful in their job-seeking efforts. Four-fifths 
expected to get jobs while still eligible for 
the RA. The following expressions are typi- 
cal of the men of this pattern: 


This way I have a chance to gamble. I can 
pick my job. Without the RA I’d have to take 
any menial job offered. 

It gives me a chance to be choosey. .. . 

... to better myself. ... 


... to eat and sleep and still look for that 
job. 

Wonderful—a lot of fellows were young 
when they went into the Army and didn’t have 
any job experiences. This $20 a week gives them 
a chance to look around and try out different 
jobs so that they can know what they want. If 
they can’t find that kind of work, it keeps them 
going meanwhile. 


It’s good for fellows coming out. I'll look as 
hard but be more particular. 


Some of their job objectives were not re- 
alistic; nevertheless, the clear-cut concep- 
tions which these men had of the type of 
work they wanted gave them a focus for job- 
seeking efforts. Most of them had held post- 
war positions, which they left because they 
were “not the type I want,” coupled with 
reasons they expressed as “bad working con- 
ditions” or “no future.” Said one man: “I 
don’t want to take just any job, because I’m 
afraid I might get stuck with it for the rest 
of my life. I need a job that leads on.” 

This is the only pattern of unemployed 
veterans for whom a list of specific job ob- 
jectives would be meaningful. Their job 
aims were fashioned by their prewar work 
experiences, which acted for many as the 
trial-and-error work period, and by their 


service life, which opened new employment 
vistas and helped crystallize job goals.’ 
Their job-seeking was energetically directed 
toward specific work that was generally 
within their capabilities and related to their 
experiences. While looking for a specific job, 
they used the income from the RA to live 
on.? For the men of the Time Pattern, 
“‘waiting time’’ was the opportunity to find 
the particular jobs they wanted, and their 
job-seeking efforts provided experiences 
which tended to bring together their job as- 
pirations and the realistic possibilities they 
faced. 

A third grouping of unemployed ex-serv- 
icemen was characterized by the intensity of 
the members’ search for work and their 
vagueness of employment goals. At the same 
time they were younger (under twenty-five), 
unmarried, had less work experience, and 
came from a slightly lower socioeconomic 
level than the Time Pattern men. This 
cluster is called the ““Young and Ambitious 
Pattern.’’ Furthermore, the men of this pat- 
tern had taken and left more postwar jobs 
than those of any other pattern. 

More than any other type, the veterans 
of the Young and Ambitious Pattern exhib- 
ited polarity in their attitudes toward the 
RA. About half said that the compensation 
was of help in their job-seeking, while the 
other half thought it a hindrance. Contrast- 
ing responses, such as the following, were 
typical: 

I think it’s an excellent idea. It gives the vet 
an opportunity to scout around for a worth- 
while job. The people who denounce it are a lot 
of hooey. It has worked well for me and my 
friends. 

It hinders me—makes me feel lazy. My fam- 
ily wants me to give it up. They feel it will make 
a bum out of me. 


Almost three-fourths expected to get jobs 
while still eligible for the RA. They used a 


§ Almost half of them claimed to have changed 
job goals during their service years. 


® This income was supplemented by some help 
from relatives, as well as by savings, which were 
greater for the Time Pattern than for any other type. 
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greater variety of job-hunting techniques 
than the men of the other types except the 
Time Pattern. Their own expressions about 
their unemployment revealed a high degree 
of anxiety and reflected a sense of pressure, 
not only from home and associates, but from 
their own keen feeling that they should find 
a “worth-while job.” They exhibited a 
strong motivation to work but, not knowing 
what they were looking for and, to some ex- 
tent, feeling their way to that knowledge, 
tried one job after another. The experiences 
of twenty-year-old Harry Silver were typ- 
ical: 


He doesn’t know what he wants to do. “I’d 
like to have a sum of money and be independ- 
ent. I’d like not to have to work if I didn’t feel 
like it.”” However, quickly becoming realistic, he 
adds, “I'd like a job paying $30 a week, or even 
$25 if it offered a future.” Harry worked in pho- 
tography before the war, a field he had lost in- 
terest in at the time of his discharge. As soon as 
he was separated from the service, he took a job 
as a vacuum assembly man. Though he was 
earning $40 a week, it was little compensation 
for the monotony of the work, and he quit after 
three months. He then stayed with a jeweler for 
a week, but that too was not what he wanted. 
Laid off his next job as a stock clerk in a clothing 
store, he immediately followed it with one he 
liked. This one was as a messenger for a Belgian 
Economic Mission, traveling between New 
York and Washington. He lost it when girls 
were substituted for the men holding these jobs. 
However, he recognized that the job held no fu- 
ture for him and states that he would have left 
it before very long anyhow. At the time of inter- 
view he claimed to have “one or two prospects 
lined up.” 


Not knowing what they wanted occupa- 
tionally, these men expressed dissatisfaction 
with jobs they might get and jobs they had 
held since discharge. ““No experience” and 
“poor pay” were the chief reasons they as- 
signed for their unemployment. The “wait- 
ing time” provided by the RA permitted 
them to look for jobs, take jobs, and quit 
jobs until such trial-and-error experience 
would reveal what they wanted and what 
was available to them. 

The fourth type was made up of young 
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unemployed veterans from a comparatively 
high socioeconomic status. Their fathers’ oc- 
cupational level was relatively high—largely 
small business or skilled work. Their educa- 
tional level was also relatively high—two- 
thirds had completed high school or college. 
But more important is the fact that these 
young men had bona fide promises of jobs 
with high pay and assured futures, provided 
through the business and job contacts of 
their families. Because of this sharply dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, this type has been 
called the “‘Promise Pattern.” 

The Promise Pattern men showed in their 
attitudes toward the RA and job-seeking 
that they were secure in their work futures 
and that they expected eventually to take 
the promised jobs. Yet they continued to ac- 
cept the subsidy and used it as “waiting 
time” while they looked in a desultory way 
for types and levels of jobs which they could 
neither get nor hold. In spite of the inade- 
quacy of their training, they wanted posi- 
tions paying more than the promised job 
and work having greater interest and glam- 
our. For instance: 


Everett Murtagh, a nineteen-year-old high- 
school graduate, has a promise of a job from his 
father, a successful building contractor, who 
would like to have his son in his business. Ever- 
ett was unimpressed by this prospect and says 
he would like “something better.” After four 
months’ unemployment, he job-hunts only once 
a week. He goes to the USES, but only to keep 
eligible for the RA. He thought over the pros- 
pects of going into the refrigeration business 
with a friend; considered a job offer from a 
friend of his father; looked through, but did not 
follow up, the ads in the classified columns of the 
newspaper; canvassed the neighborhood and 
was offered a job delivering suits for a local 
tailor. He now seems to be giving more serious 
thought to his father’s offer, as he finds that the 
“something better” has not turned up. How- 
ever, his well-to-do family is not pushing him to 
a decision. 


For these men the economic pressures to 
take jobs were negligible, because their fam- 
ilies could and did support them, and the 
RA was used largely to supplement this sup- 
port. Under such circumstances, these men, 
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more than any of the others, considered the 
RA sufficient to live on. Over two-thirds 
claimed that the RA was simply ready cash 
rather than support while they found a job. 
It provided a sense of independence from 
their parents by supporting the belief that 
they were trying to make their own way, to 
find their own jobs. They said, “It gives me 
the chance to look for the kind of work I 
want.” However, many did not know the 
kind of job they wanted, and all did not look 
for it very actively. Like the Candy-Store 
Pattern men, the veterans of the Promise 
Pattern pretended to themselves that they 
were looking for work, but for the most part 
their search was casual and indifferent— 
confined to the legal requirements to remain 
eligible for the RA. 

There is little chance that they could, 
through their own efforts, find a job to 
match the promised position in pay and fu- 
ture. Their recognition of this was indicated 
by the deterioration of their job-hunting and 
by their statements that they expected to 
get jobs while still eligible for the RA. Many 
went as far as to say, “I’ll probably wind up 
taking my father’s offer.” The RA func- 
tioned for the Promise Pattern men, as it did 
for the Candy-Store Pattern, to postpone 
the inevitable acceptance of a job which 
they knew they would have to take but 
could not admit that they wanted. But un- 
like the Candy-Store men, who needed to 
reconcile a high level of job aspiration and 
the reality of poor job opportunities, the 
Promise Pattern men had to reconcile the 
acceptance of a family-sponsored but better 
job than they could get on their own with 
their desire to be independent of their par- 
ents. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


In the job-seeking responses of the types 
of veterans distinguished here, the differen- 
tial functions of the Readjustment Allow- 
ance may be observed. For the Candy-Store 
Pattern the RA functioned to provide need- 
ed support (waiting time) while the men by 


selective association built up an in-group 
which protected them against the inevitable 
necessity of accepting jobs at lower pay and 
status levels than they would admit they 
must take. The Time Pattern men used the 
needed support of the RA to implement 
their job-seeking, which was directed toward 
desired and generally attainable objectives. 
The Young and Ambitious Pattern found in 
the RA the means to justify the refusal of an 
unwanted job and the abandonment of po- 
sitions obtained. Their intensive job-seeking 
and trial-and-error job-taking were part of 
the process by which they were defining 
their job objectives. For the Promise Pat- 
tern the RA served a protective function 
similar to that which it performed for the 
Candy-Store Pattern, but for this type the 
protection offered was against a known and 
inevitable job which carried with it implica- 
tions of dependence and, eventually, the re- 
alization that they could not secure so good 
a job on their own. 

Except for the Promise Pattern veterans, 
the income which the RA offered also served 
as an economic reference for judging jobs. 
And for all veterans the RA constituted a 
psychological support for rejecting employ- 
ment which might yield greater income but 
which did not conform to their aspirations. 

The implications of these findings are 
twofold: (1) Uniform readjustment benefits 
did not have a uniform effect upon the job- 
seeking activities of those receiving it. The 
effects were variable, depending upon the 
relationship between the economic level of 
benefits and the economic and other charac- 
teristics of jobs which the veteran job-seek- 
ers considered important in making their oc- 
cupational decisions. (2) The meaning of 
“work available” in a job market is deter- 
mined not only by wages and working con- 
ditions offered but by the definitions which 
each job-seeker makes of the employment he 
would find acceptable. 
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GEORG SIMMEL AND TOTALITARIAN INTEGRATION 


K. J. NEWMAN 


ABSTRACT 


Georg Simmel’s penetrating insight into the sociology of domination and submission shows the way 
toward a more genuine understanding of the mechanisms and techniques of totalitarianism. Yet Simmel’s 
limitations were conditioned by his static outlook on the forms of association. Modern technology and com- 
munication, while they radically alter some of the basic tendencies within the process of domination, have 


helped others toward a more complete fulfilment. 


In the course of their development, com- 
munities have been confronted with the 
problem of spatial expansion. They might, 
at the cost of military efficiency, retain 
simple popular institutions in small areas, 
or, alternatively, they might organize a 
large unit in which the individual’s voice 
must necessarily be overwhelmed. Democ- 
racy could either, as it did in Athens, limit 
itself to a small state and face defeat, or it 
could, as in the Roman Empire, expand to a 
size. which would provide sufficient man- 
power for its armies but in which political 
organization would become increasingly bu- 
reaucratic and finally tyrannical. 

The development of modern communica- 
tion seemed a great advance for popular gov- 
ernment; but the people were ill prepared 
for it. By some malevolent paradox, the new 
technical developments of the industrial age 
seemed to threaten democracy with destruc- 
tion. Modern means of communication have 
brought people nearer to one another but 
have hardly increased neighborliness. The 
circles of control are widened so quickly that 
the circles of group co-operation cannot keep 
pace. Not only communications but many 
other branches of modern technology in- 
crease the opportunities of those who are in 
positions of power by decreasing the control 
exercised over them by those who are ruled. 
Large-scale industrial organization, for ex- 
ample, needs swift decision on the part of 
the management, and inventions in the field 
of military technique have powerfully 
strengthened state control. Contacts be- 
tween individuals and groups have become 


considerably modified by improvements in 
communication. The frequency and dura- 
tion of such contacts no longer change grad- 
ually, as in former times. 

The development of communications has 
simultaneously enlarged the integration of 
local and national life. There has been a 
marked tendency for the state to control 
more and more aspects of the individual's 
life. Hand in hand with the increasing stand- 
ardization and regulation of life there has 
developed a leveling-down of intellectual 
and moral standards. 

Although the Russian Revolution should 
have been a warning, people brought up in 
the spirit of utilitarianism and Spencerian 
optimism were inclined to ignore the danger 
in modern society of an all-embracing tyr- 
anny which might set itself up with the help 
of modern social mechanisms and _tech- 
niques. German national socialism brought 
home to us the true facts of the situation. It 
was the first thoroughgoing attempt at a 
modern totalitarian tyranny and, although 
it was carried out by an elite of dilettanti, it 
illuminated like a searchlight some of the 
most pressing social and political problems 
of the contemporary world. 

General interest in the structure and 
method of totalitarian government has been 
rapidly decreasing since the end of World 
War II. Yet the overwhelming superiority in 
men and materials which was required to 
defeat national socialism by a rather narrow 
margin invites further deliberation; nor does 
the recrudescence of totalitarianism in the 
shape of Stalinist communism allay our ap- 
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prehensions. Among problems of vital inter- 
est to modern political sociology are the fol- 
lowing: How far is this clear modern tend- 
ency toward totalitarianism due to inherent 
structural elements, and how far is it due to 
social techniques? How far have existing so- 
cial mechanisms been affected by modern 
technological developments? And under 
what circumstances are these mechanisms 
and techniques likely to be modified? 

Those who endeavor to answer these 
questions are likely to appreciate the in- 
genuity and farsightedness of Georg Sim- 
mel, who, since he died in 1918; never lived 
to see his analysis of domination in relation 
to group constellations put to the test. The 
general principles and character of his writ- 
ings are well known on the European Con- 
tinent and the United States, where they so 
greatly stimulated later sociological re- 
search; yet the startling insight into contem- 
porary political problems of this analytical 
genius has so far been less realized. Among 
his numerous contributions, his allusion to 
the integration of individuals and groups 
within a tyrannical society is essential for a 
real understanding of totalitarian structure 
and techniques. 

Let us recall his statement that under a 
tyranny the individual gives only a frag- 
ment of his individuality to the state-person 
relationship, whereas the tyrant gives his 
whole individuality. It would appear, at first 
sight, that Simmel assumed in the individual 
a division between his individuality proper 
and that part of him which is capable of in- 
tegration into the “group mind.” 

From the general character of his writings 
it seems rather unlikely that Simmel would 
have believed in a “group mind” which as- 
sumes an independent existence, apart from 
the individual minds composing it, but more 
probably thought that there are aspects— 
Simmel calls them ‘“fragments’—of the 
working of the human mind which more eas- 
ily relate themselves to social problems. At 
the time when he wrote, it was inevitable 
that he should have been vague in respect to 
the frontiers between the “individual” and 
the “social” man. 


It is the normal course of the art of poli- 
tics, Simmel says, both of church and of 
state and even of the family, to select those 
parts of the individual’s mentality which 
are most readily absorbed into the group 
mentality. His view may be stated thus: 

The groupings differ characteristically by 
the proportion between the whole individuality 
and the quantum of the personality which is 
contributed to the group or mass. A group will 
be more easily ruled by a tyrant, the smaller 
the part of the single individuality contributed 
to the group. ... Where the social unit inte- 
grates so much of the personality that nearly 
the whole individuality is absorbed, tyranny 
becomes untenable. 


Simmel understood that the Athenian 
concept of citizenship, which integrated all 
aspects of the individual’s life, was totali- 
tarian. There was no escape for the individ- 
ual personality. There is an inherent tend- 
ency (though not a law in Spencer’s sense) in 
any given society toward an equilibrium of 
liberty and constraint.' In Great Britain, for 
example, the considerable political freedom 
has always been correlated with a propor- 
tionally greater degree of constraint in so- 
ciety. The latter is expressed by stringent 
conventions, moral obligations which are 
generally accepted and enforced by public 
opinion. Political tyrannies, on the other 
hand, often find that they have to permit a 
great deal of liberty in the less political re- 
gions of social life. It appears that Simmel’s 
hypothesis has, to some extent, adapted to 
modern conditions Aristotle’s request for 
balance and moderation in government. 

According to Simmel there are two im- 
portant limitations to tyranny: (a) the size 
of the dominated group and (6) the variety 
of the personalities included in it. He 
thought that the wider the circle of domina- 
tion, the smaller will be, ceteris paribus, the 
sphere of thought, emotion, interests, and 
attributes which individuals have in com- 
mon and which form them into a mass. In so 
far as domination is concerned with what 

* This view was expressed in Plato’s Laws and 


clearly implied in Aristotle’s Politics, in the con- 
cepts of “polity” and “sofrosyne.” 
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the individuals have in common, the indi- 
vidual’s submission to domination is directly 
related to the size of the dominated circles. 
According to the author, the following prin- 
ciple is hereby demonstrated: “The larger 
the number of individuals ruled by the one 
[the tyrant], the smaller the part of the in- 
dividual which he dominates.” 

Simmel’s hypothesis can be said to have 
applied to most tyrannies in history. If we 
think of ancient Egypt, Babylonia-Assyria, 
Persia, and the Roman Empire, the most 
atrocious tyranny at the center of power did 
not (apart from spasmodic punitive expedi- 
tions) make life uncomfortable on the pe- 
riphery. In the tyrannies of the Italian states 
of the Renaissance and even in the absolute 
monarchies which ruled Europe from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, the 
subject who did not come into touch with 
the princely court did not experience the di- 
rect impact of tyrannical government, pro- 
vided that he did not meddle in politics. In 
czarist Russia and Hohenzollern Prussia a 
comparatively small part of the individual’s 
life was subject to domination. 

Even modern dictatorship exemplified 
this rule at the beginning. Italian fascism 
did not, at first, interfere greatly with the 
life of the nonpolitical person; nor did Pol- 
ish, Yugoslav, or Hungarian authoritarian- 
ism between the two world wars. Austria’s 
semidictatorship followed the rule. No state, 
except Germany, achieved a full totalitari- 
anism. This failure did not, however, gen- 
erally rest in a lack of desire, except perhaps 
in the case of Austria, but in the incapacity 
of the dictatorial rulers to recognize the so- 
cial requirements of modern tyranny and in 
a lack of courage to go to the full length of 
the consequent conclusions. 

How far did German national socialism 
follow the rule? Admittedly, there was, right 
from the beginning, a great deal of super- 
ficial ostentation. There were flags, drums, 
parades, and speeches. Interferences with 
life, liberty, and property of political op- 
ponents and the Jews were far-reaching from 


2 Simmel, Soziologie (Munich: Duncker & Hum- 
blodt, 1923), p. 116. 
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the start. But even naziism found that the 
process of killing and uprooting democracy 
in a modern community has to be slow and 
systematic. At first, there was still a consid- 
erable neutral or hesitant public opinion to 
be considered. Naziism, however, was able 
to profit from new and old conflicts of loyal- 
ties, which led the public to accept measures 
which in normal times would have been con- 
sidered entirely illegal or unjustifiable, pro- 
vided that they did not go too far at any one 
time. One of the reasons for the acquiescence 
of the people in the deprivation of their lib- 
erties was the disproportion between the 
actual technique of government and the 
ideas of the masses with regard to the sym- 
bols of government. This disproportion was 
the breach in the democratic fortress into 
which authoritarian propaganda could in- 
filtrate, to the destruction of popular loyal- 
ties to democratic institutions. 

To give an exhaustive survey of political 
techniques applied by naziism in the stage of 
transition would go beyond the scope of 
this essay. But, to give an example, the mili- 
tary form of procedure suggested to the 
average German that parliament was a kind 
of military unit. The Reichstag was ad- 
dressed by Nazi ministers as if they were its 
commanding officers reading the order of the 
day. They could draw on a natural procliv- 
ity for discipline and soldierly display. Many 
Germans fell into the trap so easily that 
after 1933 it was quite common to hear them 
maintain that theirs was merely an im- 
proved and democratized version of the 
former Hohenzollern regime. Thus in its 
first years of power naziism merely played 
at the tradition of “constitutional dictator- 
ship” which the Prussian monarchy had cre- 
ated. It was pretended that the dictatorship 
was but a temporary expedient, adopted for 
a phase in the national development. Nazi- 
ism was hiding, so to speak, behind the tra- 
ditional forms of tyranny, while it estab- 
lished a regime quite unprecedented in his- 
tory. 

The mechanism sketched by Simmel 
would have run counter to all totalitarian 
purposes; the regime, always anxious to 
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draw on expert advice, labored ceaselessly to 
overcome that social mechanism; with all 
the knowledge of modern social and political 
organization at its disposal, controlling all 
technological inventions of the industrial 
age, it was temporarily successful, but only 
to some extent. Channels of various types 
were prepared to catch all those parts of the 
individual personality that might wish to 
escape domination. There was the Arbeits- 
front for trade-unionists; children had to en- 
rol in the Hitler Youth Movement, and 
father had to do military exercises several 
days a week; “strength through joy” looked 
after leisure, all of which was rather like a 
travesty of Plato’s Republic. 

Yet the results of totalitarian integration 
under Hitler, although they do not disprove 
the tendency toward a social equilibrium 
between liberty and authority, derogated 
Herbert Spencer’s assumption that this 
tendency is a permanent law. National so- 
cialism was able to prove that a government 
that controls the principal means of power 
and communication can dominate not only 
the citizen’s external but also his private life 
and, what is more, can control his very 
thoughts. A metaphysical and quasi-reli- 
gious background of such ideologies facili- 
tates these techniques and tends to make 
their effect cumulative. This has been no- 
ticed by several writers.‘ For, once such 
propaganda can affect the upper strata of 
the human hierarchy of values,’ processes of 
imitation, emulation, domination, and ad- 
justment are likely to help beliefs which are 
quasi-religious in character.® Thus it is pos- 


3See my article in Philosophy (British Institute 
of Philosophy, 1943) on “Tyranny and Group 
Loyalties.” 


4See Carl Jung, Psychology and Religion (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943), p. 59. Also, 
more recently, Alfred Weber’s Farewell to European 
History—his notion of “loosening of dogma and re- 
dogmatization” (‘International Library of Sociol- 
ogy and Reconstruction”). 

5See my reference to the “transcendental field” 
in the article quoted above. 

6 In the case of German national socialism this is 
not difficult to prove, for its doctrine admittedly 
telated itself to mysticism. Karl Marx, partly 


sible to exceed the natural limits of domina- 
tion over large numbers of individuals. 

There can be little doubt that Stalinist 
communism has, since World War II, 
adopted several of the Nazi techniques of 
totalitarian domination; just as naziism had 
originally learned from Soviet communism. 
The coup d’état in Czechoslovakia of 1948 
and the subsequent integration of all social 
and political life into the Communist system 
bear witness to that. 

On the other hand, the social limits to 
domination still present difficulties to dicta- 
torship. Marshal Tito’s apostasy from Com- 
munist orthodoxy has amply proved the 
danger to a dictatorship that sets out to 
dominate too extensive a geographical area. 
Whether this limit to tyranny within the 
large-scale community can be overcome will, 
in my view, depend on three main condi- 
tions: (a) the proportion of opportunists to 
loyal partisans, (6) the number of overseers 
available, and (c) the efficiency of the social 
techniques applied. 

During the later stages of World War II 
the second condition presented an ever in- 
creasing problem to the Hitler regime. Un- 
der any authoritarian rule the number of 
overseers whose loyalty can be relied upon 
under all circumstances will be small in rela- 
tion to the number of those whose loyalties 
will be conditioned by material advantages 
derived from the regime. Thus, once totali- 
tarianism is opposed from the outside, be it 
war or peace, the majority of overseers will 
be inclined to strike a balance between mo- 
mentary actual advantages and their fear of 
prospective dangers. 

One of the totalitarian techniques which 


through the intermediate services of Hegel, ex- 
tensively “borrowed” from Augustine’s theo- 
logical interpretation of history. Whereas Augustine 
spoke of a struggle between the Heavenly Kingdom 
and the Kingdom of Satan, Marx spoke of the 
perpetual class struggle between exploiters and 
exploited. The classless society represents heaven, 
and in both cases the outcome is predetermined. 
Whereas in Augustine the struggle between good 
and evil has entered a new decisive stage with the 
advent of the Christian church, in Karl Marx it is 
the proletariat organized in its party which brings 
salvation. 
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satisfies the need of a balance between free- 
dom and authority and thus facilitates to- 
talitarian integration is, as Simmel knew 
well, the technique of pseudo-toleration. 
The relatively considerable degree of criti- 
cism permitted to German citizens often as- 
tonished visitors from Western countries. 
Similarly, Communist-dominated countries 
are not too sensitive about the convenient 
safety valve which they call “constructive 
criticism.’”’ But, once criticism hardens into 
opposition, no minor punishments are ap- 
plied but rather a policy of liquidation. 

After a modern authoritarian group has 
assumed power, the former democratic par- 
ties become completely submerged. Their 
energy is destroyed, and, after the demo- 
cratic leaders are eliminated or rendered 
harmless, their partisans become docile fol- 
lowers of authoritarianism. This was the 
case as much in prewar Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, and, to a lesser extent, 
Poland and Yugoslavia as is the case in 
present-day Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and the Eastern zone of Germany. 
What has Simmel got to say on this point? 

There is a degree of antagonism between 
groups which is replaced by unity if all the 
antagonistic groups are put under pressure from 
a third party. But should the original aversion 
transcend a certain limit, the common sup- 
pression will have the opposite effect. The 
reason for this phenomenon is not only an in- 
crease in general irritability but, first of all, 
the fact that the common experience presses 
the divergent elements together and brings 
them nearer; this enforced neighborhood throws 
into relief irreconcilable differences of all the 
suppressed elements. Where unification is un- 
able to overcome antagonism, the latter is not 
left untouched, but is increased. . . . The nega- 
tive side of this is the jealousy among the 
dominated groups. Common hatred does not 
increase opposition, but submission, if the one 
who is hated by all is the master. 


Outwardly this might appear as a mere 
restatement of the old divide et impera. Sim- 
mel knew from English history that the laws 
against the Nonconformists did but little 
increase their affection for the Roman Cath- 
olics; he could not have foreseen that com- 
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mon suppression by national socialism 
would divide the German opposition to such 
an extent that the Communists sometimes 
denounced their democratic comrades-in- 
arms to the Gestapo; nor could he have fore- 
seen how easily former Fascists were en- 
rolled by the Communist regimes in some of 
the countries of eastern Europe. Here is an- 
other social mechanism of domination, the 
efficiency of which is likely to be intensified 
by modern methods of technology and 
propaganda. As the means of communica- 
tion make distance shrink, so totalitarian- 
ism is able to press against the other pat- 
terns of conflict in an entire state or even 
continent, once these conflicts have been 
artificially stereotyped by propaganda. 

Once the former constituent group ele- 
ments of democratic society have been ef- 
fectively disrupted and paralyzed, totali- 
tarian tyranny can proceed toward the con- 
structive process of integration. Simmel 
says: 

By the submission of many divergent groups 
to a single master, the latter facilitates domina- 
tion by taking on the position of a referee. 
Conflicts and divergencies between the an- 
tagonistic suppressed groups can be exploited, 
and new wide common interests can be created 
for groups varying from children’s play-groups 
to religious and political parties if a common 
denominator can be found.” 


National socialism, to achieve the final 
aim of totalitarian integration, artificially 
stimulated social conflicts with considerable 
skill. It was possible to persuade the worker 
that he was being protected against “Jewish 
capitalist exploitation.” It was possible to 
tell the German peasant, who seldom leaves 
his village, that he was being protected 
against the Zinsknechischaft, and at the 
same time make the banker Schacht vir- 
tually economic dictator of Germany; to tell 
the peasant that naziism was protecting 
Christianity and at the same time to arrest 
Catholic and Protestant priests alike; to 
support sometimes the party extremists and 
sometimes the more conservative elements 
in the army. Similar techniques were applied 


7Simmel’s Soziologie, p. 110. 
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in the realm of international relations after 
1939, when the Nazis alternated in favor 
shown to the various nations integrated 
within the New Order. 

There have been some tendencies in post- 
war Soviet policy which indicate that it is 
not entirely averse to this technique. In a so- 
ciological analysis of Soviet techniques one 
must bear in mind the undisputed fact that 
the teachings of Marx and Lenin still serve 
as a supreme authority and orthodox sol- 
vent, whatever the temporary strategy and 
tactics may be: ‘““The task of a truly revolu- 
tionary party is not to declaré the impos- 
sible renunciation of all compromises, but to 
be able through all compromises, as far as 
they are unavoidable, to remain true to its 
principles, to its class, to its revolutionary 
task.’’® 

These permissible compromises permit 
the application of techniques as they are 
outlined by Simmel. They have allowed in- 
ternational communism to come to a tem- 
porary agreement with German national so- 
cialism in 1939 and with Western democracy 
in 1941. International communism has al- 
ways disliked ‘“‘reactionary nationalism” in 
the small statesof eastern, central, and south- 
eastern Europe. And yet it has, since the dis- 
solution of the Comintern, given it every 
encouragement. It is admittedly not easy to 
pose as the champion of several conflicting 
rival nationalisms, e.g., to support at the 


§Lenin, Collected Works, XXI, Book I, 152. 
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same time the cause of German unity and 
Polish territorial integrity; or to support 
simultaneously Czech and Hungarian na- 
tionalism; or, as the case of Tito proves so 
clearly, Yugoslav and Italian patriotism. 
But the Soviets have so far successfully 
played the role of referee, just as Simmel 
foreshadowed it (in this task they have been 
more successful even than the National So- 
cialists, e.g., the German attempt to keep 
the peace between Hungary and Rumania in 
World War IT). In some countries, such as 
Italy and Poland, communism has even at- 
tempted to come to a working agreement 
with Roman Catholicism. It has certainly 
tried hard to find common denominators in 
Poland and eastern Germany, not only on 
the left but also on the right side of the party 
alignment. 

These few examples may help to assist 
those who are seriously interested in the dis- 
covery of the hidden forces which help the 
very real tendency toward autocratic rule. 
That which outwardly represents itself as a 
complicated social process is often merely a 
simple but ingenious social technique. As 
with every technique, much depends on the 
ethical end to which it is applied. Simmel’s 
treatment of the social process of domina- 
tion in relation to formal-sociological group 
constellations deserves, therefore, our clos- 
est attention. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ARNOLD ROSE’S “A DEDUCTIVE 
IDEAL-TYPE METHOD” 


September 8, 1950 
To the Editor: 


In the July, 1950, issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology Arnold M. Rose pro- 
poses in “A Deductive Ideal-Type Method” 
that sociologists endeavor to apply to the 
phenomena of their discipline the deductive 
method, which has proved so rewarding in 
theoretical economics. This deductive meth- 
od, in his definition, consists in formulating 
significant tautologies involving ‘“‘a few basic 
and manipulable variables” within the limits 
of assumptions based on observation. From 
such tautologies or truisms, logical deduc- 
tions may be made which have predictive 
value. Dr. Rose then cites the equation of 
exchange as an example in economics of the 
empirical fruitfulness of a “practical tru- 
ism.” Standing in the way of the utilization 
of the deductive method in sociology, he fur- 
ther states, are the twin difficulties that so- 
ciologists are agreed as to neither their sub- 
ject matter nor the basic unit of their sci- 
ence. Nevertheless, he proceeds to supply 
five sociological examples of truistic proposi- 
tions which have important empirical im- 
plications. 

The purpose of these comments is to 
criticize neither Dr. Rose’s proposal nor his 
illustrations but to suggest that the employ- 
ment of deductive ideal types is by no means 
absent from the history of sociological think- 
ing, though perhaps not always linked to 
relevant, verifiable assumptions, and that a 
recent striking example is furnished by the 
structural-functional approach as developed 
by Parsons, Merton, and others. Moreover, 
this theory also obviates the two difficulties 
mentioned above, in that it holds sociology 
to be the science of institutional structure 


and its basic unit as the “‘actor-situation.”' 

Basic to sociology, says Talcott Parsons, 
must be a theory of social systems. He de- 
fines a social system as “‘a system of social 
action involving a plurality of interacting in- 
dividuals,” and he clarifies action as mean- 
ing ‘“‘motivated human behavior.’ Consider 
his prescription of “the functional prerequi- 
sites of the social system”: 


Functional requirements of the maintenance 
of any such pattern system or pattern line of 
change can be generalized to a certain degree. 
In the first place, of course, a social system 
must somehow provide for the minimum bio- 
logical and psychological needs of a sufficient 
proportion of its component members. On a 
more strictly social level, there seem to be two 
primary fundamental foci of its functional pre- 
requisites. One lies in the problem of order, in 
the problem of the coordination of the activities 
of the various members in such a way that they 
are prevented from mutually blocking each 
others action or destroying one another by 
actual physical destruction of the organism, 
and, on the other hand, they are sufficiently 
geared in with each other so that they do mu- 
tually contribute to the functioning of the 
system as a whole. The second focus is on ade- 
quacy of motivation. The system can only 
function if a sufficient proportion of its members 
perform the essential social roles with an ade- 
quate degree of effectiveness. If they are not 
adequately motivated to this minimum level of 
contribution to the system, the system, itself, 
of course, cannot operate. A variety of further 
elaborations of the problem of functional pre- 
requisites can be worked out from these start- 
ing points.3 


Obviously, the statements in this para- 
graph constitute a series of truisms derived 

* Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory 
Pure and Applied (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), 
pp. 32 and 309. 

2 Ibid., pp. 6, 33. 

3 Ibid., p. 6. 
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from the definition of a social system. They 
may be recast in the form of the following 
proposition: If a social system consists of 
social action involving a plurality of inter- 
acting individuals, then the conditions per- 
mitting such social action must be met, i.e., 
the survival of a sufficient number of in- 
dividuals to engage in social action, kinds of 
action which do not impede further action, 
and motivations adequate to continuing 
nonblocking action. One may therefore pre- 
dict that any internal or external condition 
which destroys more than the needed num- 
ber of persons to carry on a social system, 
which leads to an excessive amount of mu- 
tually opposing action, or which negates 
previously effective sources of motivation 
will lead to the downfall of that system. 
Thus the attention of the investigator is di- 
rected to specific crucial empirical facts in 
evaluating the factors making for the suc- 
cess or failure of social systems. 

The question may be raised, however, of 
whether this truism meets Dr. Rose’s cri- 
teria of relevance and usefulness. The varia- 
bles included are perhaps too general to dic- 
tate predictions specific enough for empirical 
verification. Even if one had the most pre- 
cise knowledge of the structural and func- 
tional categories of a social system, one 
could not predict that a given change in a 
behavior pattern or shift in motivation 
would necessarily be dysfunctional to the 
system. Professor Merton has called atten- 
tion to the importance of “functional alter- 
natives, equivalents, or substitutes.’’4 This 
concept permits the realization that certain 
functions, even if indispensable to a social 
system, may be performed by a variety of 
cultural forms. His distinction between 
manifest and latent functions also compli- 
cates the problem of assessing the effects of 
change in “particular conditions and proc- 
ess” upon a social system. An item may be 
manifestly functional and latently dysfunc- 
tional, or manifestly dysfunctional and la- 
tently functional. Extended observation 

4Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 


Structure: Toward the Codification of Theory and 
Research (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), pp- 35-36. 


may be required to determine which is the 
case. If the observer is also a participant in 
the social system under study, his own iden- 
tification of himself with it will render it 
difficult for him to decide, in the short run, 
whether a given cultural item is functional 
or dysfunctional to the effectiveness of the 
system. The notion of “function” thus as- 
sumes a subjective character. What is func- 
tional for one group may be dysfunctional 
for another. Even if the observer attempts 
to view a social system from an ethically 
neutral vantage point, his decision concern- 
ing the functionality or dysfunctionality of 
a set of conditions for any individual or sub- 
group implies a definite value as to what 
constitutes the “good life’—unless he 
employs their goals as a touchstone. 

Not only does the value identification of 
the observer make problematic an objective 
determination of the functionality or dys- 
functionality of given cultural items, but it 
also may render the manifest or latent char- 
acter of a function equally dependent upon 
his perspective. Thus Professor Merton’ 
designates as a latent function of the politi- 
cal machine, not fulfilled by other alterna- 
tives and often unrecognized by political 
reformers, the personal service which the 
political boss gives to members of minorities 
who are fearful of formal agencies. But to 
whom, besides the political reformer who is 
now being informed of it, is this activity of 
the political boss latent? While it may not 
be his prime purpose, the boss knows what 
he is doing and frequently defends his ex- 
istence in just these terms. To the individual 
he helped, also, such activity may appear as 
manifest, while the vote-catching aspect of 
the boss’s behavior is latent. Both partici- 
pants, not accustomed to taking a total view 
of the social system, may regard the tactics 
of the political boss as manifestly functional 
to themselves, without seeing, as a sociolo- 
gist might, whether these actions contribute 
to the maintenance of the social system as a 
whole and/or the welfare of which, if any, 
of its participants. And now we are led 


5 Ibid., p. 79. 
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back to the original problem of deciding 
which activities are functional and which 
dysfunctional, without receiving any great 
aid from the distinction between manifest 
and latent functions. 

These considerations cast doubt upon the 
scientific utility of functionalism. Instead of 
formulating a priori assumptions concern- 
ing the ‘“‘needs” of social systems, we can 
simply observe the activities carried on by 
participants in a social system. We can 
study the social processes which motivate 
certain kinds of behavior and the conse- 
quences of this behavior, without invoking 
the notion of function. If, for example, the 
training which the child receives in the 
family orients him to goals which conflict 
with those of groups which he enters as an 
adult, then this consequence can be noted 
without castigating the family as ‘‘dysfunc- 
tional.” 

In support of this suggested rejection of 
the functional approach as unrewarding, let 
us examine three possible meanings of the 
term “functionalism.” The first is that of 
reinforcing, implementing, or contributing 
to a common end. This is the meaning ac- 
cepted in the above discussion, and its diffi- 
ficulties have been indicated. It leads to 
propositions which are circular, obvious, 
or nonverifiable. A second meaning is that 
two items mesh or interlock. All that this 
implies is that they are compatible, that 
they can coexist, and that such imputations 
are subject to empirical investigation and 
are not in the present state of knowledge to 
be determined in terms of psychological or 
cultural theory. For example, the fact that 
idealist philosophies may be compatible 
with either “radical” or “reactionary” po- 
litical views is a matter of experience and 
not deducible from the ‘“‘nature” of such 
philosophies. 

The third meaning of “functionalism”’ is 
the semimathematical one of dependence or 
invariant relationship. Two things vary to- 
gether; one is a function of the other. In 
verifying such mutual dependencies, the 
language of functionalism is excess baggage. 
One can seek to establish social laws with- 
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out reference to “needs,” “compensatory 
mechanisms,” etc. 

Thus one must reluctantly conclude that, 
despite the seeming promise of the struc- 
tural-functional theory as a tautology capa- 
ble of yielding practical predictions, it does 
not appear useful in its present form. It 
must still be a painstaking matter of empiri- 
cal investigation to determine the minimum 
conditions for survival of any social system, 
to determine which roles are essential and 
how they must be performed. Then there 
are the additional problems of isolating the 
“contribution” of any item to the ongoing 
system (except by “thinking it away”), of 
verifying latent functions and dysfunctions 
within the confines of one society. It is the 
belief of this writer that the notion of func- 
tion is an unnecessary “intervening varia- 
ble” in establishing invariant relationships 
among social phenomena, though it may 
prove its value in directing the attention of 
sociologists to certain relationships which 
they might otherwise have overlooked. 


HELEN MAYER HACKER 
Hunter College 


COMMENT 
To the Editor: 


Professor Hacker’s comments are note- 
worthy and interesting. Rather than answer 
directly, perhaps it would be more useful if I 
were to clarify certain points made by 
Hacker and other correspondents. 

1. The essential difference between in- 
ductive methods and the “deductive ideal- 
type method” is that the former empirically 
tests the hypothesis that B follows A, while 
the latter works deductively to the equiva- 
lency of A and B. In the deductive method 
we can know perfectly the cause-and-effect 
relationship by means of a mathematical 
equation. The empirical test comes in by 
way of determining to what extent A exists 
(i.e., whether the equation is “relevant”). 
The deductive ideal-type method is not de- 
pendent on the functional system or any 
other theory of social relations. 

2. When the deductive ideal-type method 
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can be used, it has certain advantages over 
many inductive methods for the following 
reasons: (a) It is usually easier to measure 
the existence of A than it is to find, by ex- 
periment or correlation, the relationship be- 
tween A and B. (6) Some empirical studies 
are too expensive or too mechanically diffi- 
cult at present. A rough guess at the rele- 
vancy of A may be highly useful in the ap- 
plication of the deductive method. For ex- 
ample, in one of the cases I cited, one of the 
major assumptions was that the American 
government and people are mobilizing for a 
potential war. This obviously needs no care- 
ful empirical test today. (c) The deductive 
ideal-type method fits in better with a syste- 
matic theory of behavior such as Parsons’ 
and Merton’s than do any of the empirical 
methods. 

3. Perhaps the deductive ideal-type 
method can be fruitfully employed in only 
a few limited areas. I am neither optimistic 
nor pessimistic; only further efforts to ex- 
ploit the method will answer the question. 


ARNOLD M. RosE 
University of Minnesota 


MICROSOCIOLOGY OF THE SENSES 


September 27, 1950 
To the Editor: 


In Georg Simmel’s sociology of 1908 there 
is a special chapter on sociology of the sen- 
sory perceptions (‘‘Soziologie der Sinne’”’), 
the systematic continuation of an article 
which appeared in 1907 under the title 
“Microsoziologie der Sinne” in Die Neue 
Rundschau. These articles, full of interesting 
observations about the rub-elbow sociology, 
the social psychological significance of eye- 
sight, hearing, smell, perfumes, and taste, 
had an unexpected revival in a book by 
Amold Zweig, Caliban: Essay on the Human 
Group-Passions, Demonstrated in Anti-Semi- 
tism. The book, which appeared in 1927, 
has as its basis the thesis that there is a 
difference-affect: that people cannot help 
hating one another because of perceived 
differences and that we just have to accept 


this sensory perceptive basis of hatreds of 
minorities. This theory had a surprising suc- 
cess in Germany. And I say “‘surprising”’ be- 
cause its success was not so much among the 
Nazis as it was among the intellectuals (see 
W. Eliasberg, “Psychiatry and Propagan- 
da,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 
Vol. CI, No. 3 [March, 1945]). 

Both the professional intelligence and the 
literati, owing to their lack of basic life-ex- 
perience, as I have shown, easily fall prey to 
panic and that type of propaganda that 
works upon the lonesome conscience. Those 
good neighborly hatreds that are so typical 
of middle-class snobbishness in residential 
suburbia are accepted by the excluded in- 
tellectuals as a kind of escape from lone- 
someness into mimicry. There is a typical 
succession of steps, a chain of emotional 
syllogisms: 

First step.—The aggressor is right; he can- 
not help hating me because of his nature- 
ordained feelings. 

Second step.—If two people differ, one is 
necessarily better than the other, and why 
should I be the better one? Ergo, the oppo- 
nent is not only right but just. 

Third step—An overcompensation sets 
in. The intellectual, whose fears have come 
out in his looks and his books, turns to the 
psychiatrist for help. The idea is: If I can 
tell a man to put out his tongue and can ex- 
amine his knee jerks, then I am his superior, 
and he is merely a patient. From then on, 
the opponent is no longer just, he is just 
crazy. But the overt or compensated feelings 
obviously are only meanderings of the same 
rill of inferiority feelings. 

It is, then, a very dangerous adventure in 
ideology on which Gustav Ichheiser, for- 
merly a professor at a southern university, 
has embarked. That the basis of his syllo- 
gisms are either without or with too much 
foundation has been proved conclusively by 
Louis Wirth in his rejoinder to Ichheiser’s 
article (both in the American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. LIV, No. 5 [March, 1949)]). 
Wirth has rightly pointed out that just any- 
thing could be taken as sensory foundation 
for some difference-affect and that, indeed, 
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just anvthing, including black color and 
woolly hair and what not, has also been neg- 
lected at times. So it is not the senses that 
make for difference but culture and, as I 
have shown in many publications, among 
the cultural factors, propaganda. Without 
propaganda nobody would think of divert- 
ing his private woes into political, let alone 
party-political, channels. 

I am very sorry indeed that I have to 
wind up with a trite statement. Although he 
does not care to quote his theoretical prede- 
cessors, what is so much emphasized in 
Ichheiser’s statements is far from being new. 
And what is (relatively) new, i.e., as new as 
revivals or holdovers can be, is palpably 
wrong. The climate in the South, with its 
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temptations, has once more proved danger- 
ous to the intellectual who can stand noth- 
ing less than isolation. 

Edwin H. Sutherland’s idea of differential 
association as the cause of both criminal 
and general behavior comes to mind: 
“Criminal and any other behavior is learned 
in association with those who define such 
behavior favorably and in isolation from 
those who define it unfavorably.”* Thought 
behavior is obviously subject to the same 
rule. 


WLADIMIR ELIASBERG, M.D. 
New York 


*Edwin H. Sutherland, White Collar Crime 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1948), p. 234 
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IN MEMORIAM 
EDWIN HARDIN SUTHERLAND, 1883-1950 


Edwin H. Sutherland died at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, on October 12, 1950. Just a 
few weeks before this he had attended the 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety in Denver, where his many friends en- 
joyed the genial smile and the quiet but 
penetrating comments that had character- 
ized Mr. Sutherland as long as we had 
known him. 

To most teachers and students of sociol- 
ogy, Edwin Sutherland is known as a dis- 
tinguished criminologist, the author of 
scholarly books and articles. But to a few 
who have known him since his own student 
days, the well-deserved recognition for pro- 
fessional attainment is overshadowed by our 
memories of Edwin Sutherland the man. To 
some of us he seemed at his best sitting at a 
table or strolling through a park while dis- 
cussing some problem. I recall no instance of 
his becoming excited or indulging in oratory, 
but always he was thoughtful, clear, and 
forthright. He rarely missed the humorous 
aspects of a situation, but he engaged in no 
comedy. He was respectful of every view set 
forth by his associates, but he did not hesi- 
tate to present his doubts or objections. In 
turn the others listened with respect to him, 
for we knew he was honest and that he was 
setting forth conclusions based on careful 
observation and systematic inquiry. 

Edwin Sutherland was a man of strong 
convictions, but he was not argumentative; 
he was frank but never caustic. He was loyal 
to his friends and colleagues, and they were 
devoted to him. His graduate students were 
especially attached to this wise but unpre- 
tentious professor, whose interest in them 
was so obviously kindly and sincere. He was 
usually accessible to those who wanted to 
see him, yet he managed to save time for re- 
search and for following the scholarly work 
of other sociologists. 


His undergraduate work was done at 
Grand Island College in Nebraska, followed, 
after an interval of high-school and college 
teaching, by graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he received the Ph.D. 
degree in 1913. After that he spent six years 
on the faculty of William Jewell College in 
Missouri, where, as he put it, he had a 
chance to think out what he wanted to do, 
to plan his courses, and to give,them a trial. 
In 1919 he moved to the University of Il- 
linois, where Professor Hayes induced him 
to write a book on criminology. This experi- 
ence seemed to fix Mr. Sutherland’s major 
interest, one to which he adhered with a con- 
sistency not displayed by all his admirers. 
In 1926 he joined the group then making 
sociological history at the University of 
Minnesota. In 1930 he became a member of 
the department which had prepared him for 
the doctorate at the University of Chicago. 
In 1935 he succeeded U. G. Weatherly as 
head of the department of sociology at In- 
diana University, in which position he con- 
tinued until 1949. At that time he turned 
over the administrative work he had han- 
dled so well but continued as an active mem- 
ber of the department until his death. 

Among the honors which have deservedly 
come to Edwin Sutherland are these: presi- 
dent of the American Sociological Society, 
1939; president of the Sociological Research 
Association, 1940-41; advisory editor of the 
American Journal of Sociology. Among his 
publications the following are especially 
worthy of note: Unemployment and Public 
Employment Agencies (1913), Criminology 
(1924), Twenty Thousand Homeless Men 
(with H. J. Locke) (1936), The Professional 
Thief (1937), Principles of Criminology 
(1947), and White Collar Crime (1949). 


Stuart A. QUEEN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ERRATUM 


The Journal regrets an error which appeared in 
the News and Notes section of the November issue, 
on page 276. The heading of University of Pennsyl- 
vania should read Drew University. 


Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York.—Conrad Arensberg, of Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Joseph K. 
Folsom, of Vassar College, are serving as 
part-time visiting professors. Dr. Arensberg 
is offering a graduate seminar in “Culture 
and Personality,” and Dr. Folsom a gradu- 
ate seminar on “The Modern Family.” 

Nathan L. Gerrard, formerly of Hofstra 
College and College of the City of New 
York, has joined the staff as a substitute for 
Samuel Koenig, who is on a leave of absence 
to study in Israel. 

Rex D. Hopper has temporarily taken 
over Dr. Koenig’s duties as deputy depart- 
ment chairman for the School of Genera! 
Studies. 

Sidney Nelson, executive director of 
Youth United for Better Citizens of To- 
morrow, has joined the staff as a part-time 
lecturer. He is offering courses in “Social 
Work” and “Race Relations and Race 
Prejudice.” 

Norman Washburne has been appointed 
lecturer in order to undertake special work 
in community relations under the guidance 
of LeRoy Bowman. 

Max Wolff, formerly of the Commission 
on Community Interrelations of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, has been appointed a 
lecturer in the department. 

O. Torrey Fuller has undertaken an ex- 
tensive comparative study of the teaching 
of introductory sociology, as expressed in 
the textbooks and special literature during 
the past fifty years. He invites correspond- 


ence with others interested in this field of 
inquiry. 

Herbert H. Stroup’s textbook, Social 
Work, is being translated into Spanish by 
Professor Maria Eliana Umana, of the 
School of Social Service, University of Chile, 
Santiago, Chile. Dr. Stroup is conducting, 
for the fourth year, an Institute on Social 
Work in Settlement Houses, which is spon- 
sored jointly by the Brooklyn Neighbor- 
hood Houses Fund and the department of 
sociology and anthropology. 


Brown University—Kurt B. Mayer has 
joined the department as assistant profes- 
sor. Mr. Mayer will give new courses in 
social stratification, sociological theory, and 
research methods and a seminar in indus- 
trial sociology. 

Anne Sangree and Thomas Smith have 
been appointed as graduate assistants. 


Carleton College—John Phelan retired in 
June, 1950. He had been professor of so- 
ciology since 1928 and chairman of the de- 
partment until 1947. He continued as pro- 
fessor of sociology and chairman of the social 
science division until his retirement. For the 
year 1950-51, Professor Phelan is professor 
of sociology at Hanover College, Hanover, 
Indiana. 

Samuel M. Strong has succeeded as chair- 
man of the department of sociology and 
anthropology. 

Dave M. Okada, former Marshall Field 
Fellow in the department of sociology at the 
University of Chicago, has been an instruc- 
tor in the department for the last two years. 

Eugene V. Schneider has resigned his 
position at the University of Wisconsin to 
become an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology. Besides courses in sociol- 
ogy he is also teaching several courses in 
anthropology. 
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Robert Hicks, who is doing graduate 
work at Columbia University, is assisting 
in the department by teaching several 
Freshman sections. 


University of Chicago.—Louis Wirth was 
elected president of the International So- 
ciological Association at the World Congress 
held in Zurich, Switzerland, in September, 
1950. 

Leo Goodman, of Princeton University, 
has joined the department of sociology as 
assistant professor in charge of statistics. 

The American Journal of Sociology is 
anxious to hear from persons who can read 
foreign languages and who would like to 
review foreign books in sociology. In re- 
plying, please state your principal field of 
interest. 


University of Edinburgh—Kenneth L. 
Little, former lecturer at the University of 
London, is head of the department of 
social anthropology in the Mathematical 
Institute of the University of Edinburgh. 
Professor Little is the author of the recent 
book Negroes in Britain. 


Fisk University.—Preston Valien, chair- 
man of the department of social sciences, has 
been appointed a consultant to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s Division of Re- 
gional Studies. Dr. Valien will give con- 
sultant services in connection with studies 
and projects initiated by TVA’s Division of 
Regional Studies, which require sociological 
techniques and methods. 

The department, under the direction of 
Dr. Valien, completed a study of the chil- 
dren of Tennessee for the Children’s Com- 
mission of the State of Tennessee this sum- 
mer. The study included a survey of the 
child welfare laws and of all the facilities for 
the children of the state. 

New associate professors in the depart- 
ment are Richard H. Allaway, Jr., and W. 
Lou Tandy. New assistant professors in the 
department include the following, each of 
whom is working toward the doctorate at 
the university mentioned: Adam S. Arnold, 
University of Wisconsin; Ralph R. Ireland, 


University of Chicago; and Raytha L. 
Yokley, Indiana University. 

Miss Carrell Peterson, graduate of Fisk 
and Cornell universities, has been appointed 
research associate. 

The department has as research fellows 
Gloria Gibbs, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Harvey Anderson, a graduate 
of the University of Washington. 

Dorthine Minney and Alyce Taliaferro 
have assistantships in the race relations de- 
partment of the American Missionary As- 
sociation at Fisk University. 


International Sociological Association.— 
The following officers were elected at the 
World Congress held in Zurich, Switzerland, 
from September 4 to 9, 1950, in co-operation 
with UNESCO, namely: Louis Wirth, 
United States of America, president; Fer- 
nando de Azevedo, Brazil, Georges Davy, 
France, Morris Ginsberg, United Kingdom, 
vice-presidents; and Erik Rinde, Grev We- 
delspl. 4, Oslo, Norway, executive secretary 
and treasurer. The executive committee in- 
cludes Pierre de Bie, Belgium; Theodor 
Geiger, Denmark; G. S. Ghurye, India; 
René Kénig, Switzerland; Kunio Odaka, 
Japan; Stanislaw Ossowski, Poland; and 
Abdel Hamid Zaki, Egypt. 


University of Kansas—A new depart- 
ment of human relations has been estab- 
lished under the chairmanship of Hilden 
Gibson, professor of political science and 
sociology. It will offer a program of general 
education, but a research program combin- 
ing sociology, social psychology, political 
science, and economics will be included. 
Several graduate seminars are offered, and 
doctoral candidates majoring in the various 
social sciences may elect a minor in human 
relations. Three members of the department 
of sociology, besides Dr. Gibson, will hold 
joint appointments in human relations: 
Carroll D. Clark, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, associate professor Mar- 
ston M. McCluggage, and assistant profes- 
sor Melville Dalton, who has been recently 
added to the staff. The Graduate School has 
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made available two annual fellowships in 
human relations with a maximum stipend of 
$1,800.00. 

Lawrence S. Bee has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology and home economics, 
replacing Robert Foster, who resigned to 
work with the Menninger Foundation. Dr. 
Bee will offer courses in marriage and fam- 
ily relationships and the sociology of the 
family, as well as direct research in this area. 

An undergraduate major in anthropology 
was established in September, and the title 
of the department will henceforth be “‘De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology.” 
New courses—methods of anthropology 
and primitive peoples of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—have been added to the curriculum 
and will be taught by Carlyle S. Smith, 
assistant professor of anthropology. 

Rupert I. Murrill, who has completed 
residence work for the doctorate at Colum- 
bia University, has been added to the staff 
as instructor in anthropology and will teach 
the introductory course and the course on 
prehistoric man. Dr. Smith conducted field 
research in the Fort Randall area, South 
Dakota, during the summer. 

Nino Lo Bello, who has been completing 
his doctoral requirements at New York Uni- 
versity, has joined the department as in- 
structor in sociology. 

Three instructors have left to continue 
studies for the advanced degree—George 
Floro, who has gone to the University of 
Chicago, and Orry Walz and Robert Witt, 
who are now at the University of Wisconsin. 

During the past summer E. Jackson 
Baur, associate professor, was on the staff 
of Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City, 
Missouri. He designed and prepared a 
probability sample of the city which will be 
used in research for nonprofit welfare, 
health, and educational agencies. 


University of Michigan.—Robert C. An- 
gell has returned to the active chairmanship 
of the department of sociology after a year 
of service as director of the UNESCO Ten- 
sions Project and acting director of the So- 
cial Science Division of UNESCO. 


Peter Ostafin has returned to his teach- 
ing after a sabbatical leave, during which 
he studied the educational system of several 
English universities. 

Lillian Cohen and Gerhard Lenski have 
been added to the staff of the department 
as instructors. 

Ian Ross, of the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, is teaching courses in 
statistics in the department. 


Mississippi State College.—Last year, for 
the first time, graduate work in sociology 
was offered. 


University of Missouri.—Warren A. Pe- 
terson, who served as instructor in the de- 
partment last year, has accepted a position 
on the staff of Community Surveys, Inc., a 
research organization in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. At the present time he is directing a 
survey of the aged in the community. 

Maynard Pappenfort, who was a gradu- 
ate student in sociology at the university 
last year, has been added to the staff. 

Robert Habenstein, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed in- 
structor in the department. He will teach 
courses in social theory and the family. 

Marvin P. Riley, who for the last three 
years has been an instructor in the depart- 
ment, has accepted a position on the staff of 
South Dakota State College. 

June Collins has been appointed assistant 
professor of anthropology. She will begin her 
teaching duties the second semester, han- 
dling courses in social anthropology. For the 
last year Dr. Collins has participated in the 
integrated program being worked out by 
the departments of sociology, anthropology, 
and psychology at Northwestern University. 

Carl Chapman, instructor in anthropol- 
ogy and director of archeological research, 
has taken a leave of absence to attend the 
University of Michigan, where he will com- 
plete the work toward the doctorate. His 
classes will be taught by Robert Spier, in- 
structor in anthropology. 

Toimi Kyllonen has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor. Last sum- 
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mer he was the recipient of a research pro- 
fessorship awarded by the university. 

Lawrence Hepple has been promoted 
from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of rural sociology. 

Herbert F. Lionberger, assistant professor 
of rural sociology, was granted the Ph.D. 
degree in June. He is now engaged in an in- 
tensive study of barriers to the diffusion of 
farm and home information. Milton Coughe- 
nour is assisting with the project, giving 
special attention to social stratification. 

Ivan F. Nye, formerly of Ohio State 
University, has joined the staff as assistant 
professor of rural sociology. He will devote 
full time to research concerning the con- 
tribution of formal training to the success of 
county extension agents. 

Two recent publications of the depart- 
ment of rural sociology are Social Changes in 
Shelby County, Missouri, by Lawrence Hep- 
ple and Margaret L. Bright, and Rural 
Social Organization in Dent County, Mis- 
souri, by Ronald B. Almack and Lawrence 
M. Hepple. 


University of New Hampshire—Ray- 
mond E. Bassett, chairman of the depart- 
ment, has been re-elected chairman of the 
social science division in the College of 
Liberal Arts. 

Herbert J. Moss has been promoted to 
associate professor of sociology. In addition 
to his duties as secretary of the university, 
he will continue to give his course in the 
history of sociological thought. 

A. Melville Nielson has joined the staff 
as assistant professor of sociology. 


University of North Carolina.—A special 
graduate study program in research method- 
ology and statistics for sociologists was in- 
augurated this fall at the University of 
North Carolina by the department of so- 
ciology and anthropology in co-operation 
with the Institute of Statistics and the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science, 
through the jointly sponsored Social Sci- 
ence Statistical Laboratory. The joint staff 
includes fourteen professors and two asso- 


ciate professors in the department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology; three professors and 
two associate and assistant professors in the 
department of mathematical statistics; five 
professors and five associate and assistant 
professors in the department of experimental 
statistics. 

The staff in the department of sociology 
and anthropology includes: Gordon W. 
Blackwell, Harvard; Lee M. Brooks, North 
Carolina; Leo P. Crespi, Princeton; Nicho- 
las J. Demerath, Harvard; John P. Gillin, 
Harvard; Reuben Hill, Wisconsin; S. H. 
Hobbs, Jr., Wisconsin; Katharine Jocher, 
North Carolina; Guy B. Johnson, North 
Carolina; Harold D. Meyer, Georgia; E. 
William Noland, Cornell; Howard W. 
Odum, Clark and Columbia; Wiley B. 
Sanders, Chicago; Rupert B. Vance, North 
Carolina, together with Harriet L. Herring, 
Radcliffe; Daniel O. Price, North Carolina; 
and George Simpson, North Carolina. From 
the department of mathematical statistics 
there are Harold Hotelling, Princeton; Raj 
Chandra Rose, Calcutta; and Samarendra 
Nath Roy, Calcutta, together with associ- 
ate professors George E. Nicholson, Jr., 
North Carolina, and Herbert Ellis Robbins, 
Harvard. From the department of experi- 
mental statistics there are Richard Loree 
Anderson, Iowa State College; Ralph Ernest 
Comstock, Minnesota; Gertrude M. Cox, 
Iowa State College; Henry Lawrence Lucas, 
Cornell; and Jackson Ashcraft Rigney, Iowa 
State College, together with Paul Peach, 
Columbia, and Harold Frank Robinson, 
Nebraska. 

Harold Hotelling is head of the depart- 
ment of mathematical statistics; J. A. Rig- 
ney is head of the department of experi- 
mental statistics; Howard W. Odum is 
head of the department of sociology and 
anthropology, with Lee M. Brooks as ad- 
ministrative chairman; Gordon W. Black- 
well is director of the Institute for Research 
in Social Science; Gertrude M. Cox is direc- 
tor of the Institute of Statistics. Daniel O. 
Price is director and G. E. Nicholson, Jr., is 
associate director of the Social Science Sta- 
tistical Laboratory. 
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Ohio State University—Raymond F. 
Sletto has been appointed chairman of the 
department of sociology. He succeeds Pro- 
fessor Perry P. Denune, who has been a 
member of the teaching staff since 1921 and 
chairman since 1940. Dr. Denune plans to 
retire from his teaching duties also at the 
end of the current academic year. 

Merton D. Oyler has been appointed to a 
professorship in the department and to the 
directorship of the marriage counseling 
clinic affiliated with it. He came here from 
a research project at the University of Vir- 
ginia done in co-operation with the Virginia 
Department of Highways and the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 


Psychological Book Previews is a new 
quarterly, starting publication in January, 
1951. It is intended to help psychologists 
keep up to date on new books in psychology 
and selected new books in anthropology, 
education, neurology, psychiatry, sociology, 
and statistics. Each issue will have forty to 
fifty descriptive summaries of books, written 
by the authors before their books appear. 
Each issue will also contain a bibliography 
of over three hundred critical book reviews. 
This journal will be edited by John W. 
French. The subscription price is $4.50 per 
year. Address: 31 Markham Road, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Purdue University—Applications for 
graduate assistantships in sociology for the 
school year 1951-52 will be received up to 
March 1, 1951. Stipends range from $60.00 
to $120.00 per month, depending upon the 
service required. Training is provided in 
such fields as sociological theory, research 
methods, industrial sociology, rural sociol- 
ogy, family sociology, minority groups, and 
criminology. 


Seton Hall University—Summer school 
for American students is being planned to be 
held at Port au Prince, Haiti. The object of 
it is to give students an opportunity to gain 
facility in the French language in the only 
French-speaking republic in the new world. 
Unique opportunities for social research also 
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will be offered in Haiti, which is the only 
country in the world where all major inter- 
national organizations are at work. The 
total cost will not exceed $500.00 per head, 
including return journey by air New York- 
Port au Prince, full board and lodging, tui- 
tion, and examinations under official super- 
vision. 

For information, apply to J. Comhaire, 
assistant professor of social studies, or F. M. 
Hammond, professor and head of the de- 
partment of philosophy. 


Temple University—A Group Dynamics 
Center has been established with the aid of a 
grant from the Samuel S. Fels Fund. The 
purpose of the center is to carry on and 
broaden the “‘open-mindedness study”’ ini- 
tiated by the Philadelphia public schools 
several years ago, which was conceived and 
financed by the late Samuel S. Fels. The 
program is founded on the assumption that 
the central problem of teaching “open- 
mindedness” is that of teaching people to 
make decisions based upon data. Since most 
such decisions necessarily involve relations 
with other people, the program of the Group 
Dynamics Center includes both the intellec- 
tual and the interpersonal aspects of prob- 
lem-solving. The center is offering four 
services: (1) instruction designed for teach- 
ers and guidance personnel of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, colleges, adult 
education centers, and nonschool education 
agencies; (2) field services; (3) diagnostic 
and remedial services; (4) research. 


The University of Wisconsin.—New mem- 
bers of the department of sociology and 
anthropology are Otis Duncan, who is offer- 
ing courses on statistics and population; 
Milton Barnett, on the general area of cul- 
tural anthropology and social psychology; 
A. B. Harter, on the family and methodol- 
ogy; and R. Morris, on social organization. 

During the academic year 1949-50 four- 
teen Master’s degrees and nine doctorates 
were granted. Although enrolment for the 
university has dropped two thousand since 
last year, there has been no observable drop 
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from previous high enrolments in depart- 
mental offerings. 

Thomas C. McCormick, chairman of the 
department, has just published Sociology: 
An Introduction to the Study of Social Rela- 
tions (Ronald Press). 

Howard Becker has been appointed con- 
sulting American editor of the Cologne 
Journal of Sociology, as well as a visiting 
professor under the Fulbright Act to the 
University of Birmingham to conduct a 
training seminar on the social structure of 
Cotswald villages. Mrs. Becker will carry on 
a study of Hessian villages. 

Howells’ Mankind So Far has been pub- 
lished in Japanese. This summer color pho- 
tograph material of human fossils available 
in England and France was collected under 
a Viking Fund grant. 

In October at Washington, George W. 
Hill reported to the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor on the social log in con- 
tinuing beet-sugar production in the United 
States. 

Hans Gerth, in collaboration with Mar- 
tindale, of the University of Minnesota, 
published Max Weber: The Hindu Caste 
System. Professor Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills are collaborating on “Character and 
Social Structure,”’ to be published by Har- 


court, Brace. Karl Mannheim’s Freedom, 
Power, and Democratic Planning (Oxford, 
1950) will have an Introduction by Profes- 
sor Gerth, as will Max Weber’s The Reli- 
gion of China (Free Press, 1951). 

J. H. Kolb is continuing research on the 
interdependence in town and country rela- 
tions in rural society. He will be visiting 
professor at St. Olaf College, Minnesota. 

Barton’s Rural Artists of Wisconsin has 
been published by the University of Wis- 
consin Press. Professor Barton is continuing 
his research on a survey of public libraries 
in Wisconsin. 

A monograph on Trends in Rural Organi- 
zations in Wisconsin has been published by 
Wileden. Professor Wiledon has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the North Central Area 
Town and Country Committee of the 
YMCA. 

Gard and Drummond’s The Cardiff Giant 
(Cornell University Press) has just been 
published. The first-named author is also 
the author of The Theatre in Adult Edu- 


cation. 


The American Journal of Sociology is anx- 
ious to hear from persons who can read for- 
eign languages and who would like to re- 
view foreign books in sociology. In replying, 
please state your principal field of interest. 
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The American Mind: An Interpretation of 
American Thought and Character since the 
1880's. By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xli+476. $5.00. 


Discussion concerning the difference and the 
similarity and interdependence, if any, between 
sociology and history began about as soon as a 
few interested persons started to offer to the 
reading public writings which they designated 
as “sociology” or to argue for the need of such a 
discipline. That discussion has continued ever 
since, though for the most part in no very 
heated fashion; and it has not yet reached any 
generally accepted conclusions. To what ex- 
tent the sociologist can make use of the product 
of the historian as material or data for socio- 
logical inquiry is a question to which there is no 
commonly accepted answer; indeed, there does 
not seem to be much agreement among sociolo- 
gists that it is part of their proper business to 
study and attempt some explanation of long- 
run social changes as recorded by the historian. 
Professional historians, on the other hand, have 
generally contended, or have taken for granted, 
that it is a part of their proper business to 
“{nterpret” the historical events which they seek 
to record accurately and reliably; but just what 
the nature, the methods, or the grounds of their 
interpretation of history ought to be has not 
been much emphasized in their writings. 

In this state of affairs it is somewhat puzzling 
to a reviewer to know just what he ought to 
write for a presumably sociological clientele 
about a fairly typical piece of historical writing. 
Commager, in The American Mind, has pro- 
duced an excellent and readable book—at least 
this reviewer found it eminently readable—in 
the interpretation-of-history tradition. On the 
other hand, he has consistently avoided in his 
interpretation anything in the nature of “‘com- 
parative history”; and there is scarcely a hint or 
suggestion in this book that any generalizations 
might be attempted concerning the types of 
historical events and situations here appreci- 
atively recorded. It is just straight “history,” 
of the more “interpretive” sort, and as such I 
think it is excellent. 


It is, of course, a somewhat specialized kind 
of history which is set forth in this book— 
intellectual history or the history of ideas; and, 
in so far as sociologists are and have been inter- 
ested in the history and the historical contexts 
of their own subject, they will value what 
Commager has to say here. He has chapters— 
and excellent ones—on John Fiske and William 
James, on Lester F. Ward and Thorstein Veb- 
len; in fact, the greater part of this volume is 
devoted to an interpretation and appreciation 
of the history of the social studies in this coun- 
try. I for one found it quite provocative to read 
what a professional historian of Commager’s 
reputation and ability had to say about these 
things. I think many of my colleagues in the 
sociological fraternity will find this volume in- 
teresting and enjoyable, and many of them will 
want to recommend it to their students. 


FLoyp N. Hovsr 
University of Virginia 


Social Class in America: A Manual of Pro- 
cedure. By W. Lioyv>D WARNER, MARCHIA 
MEEKER, and KENNETH EELIs. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
xiii+274. $4.25. 

The authors claim several purposes for this 
volume. The broadest of these seems to be “to 
provide a corrective instrument which will per- 
mit men and women better to evaluate their 
social situations and thereby better to adapt 
themselves to social reality and fit their dreams 
and aspirations to what is possible.” Its narrow- 
est is to act as “a manual of procedure for the 
measurement of social status....Its funda- 
mental functions are to tell the reader (1) how 
to identify any class level and (2) how to find 
the class level of any individual.” The book is 
also addressed “to those who deal with more 
practical matters . .. men who make, sell, and 
advertise merchandise. This book will greatly 
aid them in measuring and understanding the 
human beings who make up their markets.” 

Thirteen of the fifteen chapters are concerned 
with specific instructions for determining class 
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structure of communities and the class levels 
of individuals. The material is presented simply 
and directly. The first chapter is a thirty-page 
discussion of ‘“‘What Social Class Is in America.” 
It lacks, however, an explicit statement of the 
authors’ conception of social class. In the mid- 
section of the book, social class is either a meas- 
ure of the evaluation of the participation of the 
person or an index of specified characteristics, 
ie., occupation, source of income, type of 
house, and area of residence. In other places it is 
conceived variously as a type of motivation (p. 
6), a social force (p. 7), an institutional struc- 
ture (p. 9), a rank order (p. 11), a conflict group 
(p. 17), a total system of statuses (p. 21), anda 
symbol of acceptability (p. 23). 

The main argument of the book seems to fall 
into two parts. In any settled American com- 
munity the population is stratified into five or 
six recognized groupings. Within each grouping 
the members accept one another as equals and 
participate in distinctive cliques and associa- 
tions; a considerable number of their members 
strive to be identified with the class above; in 
general, each grouping repels the efforts of 
those below to seek identification with it. The 
system is sufficiently stable that members of 
the population recognize its workings; more- 
over, they can identify their own places and 
the places of acquaintances in the system. An 
outsider can proceed to describe the system 
either by eliciting from informants the positions 
of members or by inferring them from the par- 
ticipation of members in cliques and associa- 
tional behavior. By working outward from a 
core of informants, the class structure can be 
delineated. 

The second part of the argument seems to be 
as follows: The members of the five or six 
classes vary definitively in terms of their occupa- 
tions, sources of income, types of homes, and 
areas of residence. These attributes of the mem- 
bers are distributed in distinctive clusters. On 
analysis, these clusters are found to be highly 
correlated with the class position of members. 
Hence a valid approximation to the class posi- 
tion of the population can be secured quickly 
and economically by assessing four objective 
characteristics of a person. These can be 
evaluated and combined into an index, which 
can then be directly translated into a measure 
of social class. 

Though these procedures are relatively easy 
to carry out, it is not so easy to specify what 


they reveal. As indicated earlier, the concept of 
“‘class”’ is somewhat vague and various. Nor is 
it clear how the “index of status characteristics” 
is related to the “evaluation of participation.” 
On page 40 the authors state that “‘it is not the 
house, or the job, or the income, or the neighbor- 
hood that is being measured so much as the 
evaluations that are in the back of all our 
heads.” Two pages later they state that “the 
actual factors being directly measured by the 
two indices are quite different.”” But, in the 
same paragraph, “‘the index of status character- 
istics rates certain socioeconomic characteristics 
which are in part themselves determined by the 
level of social participation.’ By the tone of the 
analysis, the authors conceive the items as 
different entities and proceed to carry out 
partial and multiple correlations. Because much 
of the analysis hinges on the extremely high cor- 
relations between these two sets of data, an 
assessment is in order. The coefficients are of a 
very high order, implying that one can con- 
fidently predict participation (and therefore 
class position) from the status characteristics. 
One is struck by the fact that, in their final 
selection of socio-economic characteristics, 
none represents a continuous series in the way 
in which income or years at school or rent would 
constitute such a series. Each, on the contrary, 
displays distressing discontinuities. Occupa- 
tions are notoriously hard to place on any one- 
dimensional scale. The authors circumvent this 
by rating occupations in terms of skill and the 
prestige values accorded them in the com- 
munity. One is led to suspect that this procedure 
for classifying occupations might of itself guar- 
antee a high coefficient when correlating oc- 
cupational status with the evaluation of par- 
ticipation. Interestingly enough, occupation is 
the item which yields the highest correlation of 
any of the four characteristics. Moreover, in the 
final index it is given the highest weighting of 
any item. 

The same solution is offered for the delinea- 
tion of residential areas. ‘Average’ homes are 
inhabited by respectable people. Areas above 
average are distinguished in terms of their 
social reputation. It seems here that the authors 
have defined their units in terms of the units 
with which they are to be correlated. This is 
particuarly the case where the residential areas 
are defined by noting the distribution of persons 
whose class position has been tentatively speci- 
fied. The argument is of a circular nature, and 
the high-order correlations (.972) may be the 
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product of the procedures rather than of the 
data. 

Something of the same approach is to be 
noted in the sampling procedure used. When the 
authors try to determine class by the self- and 
other-evaluations of the members of the society, 
a dilemma develops—what to do when mem- 
bers differ in their evaluations of the class posi- 
tion of a specified person. For purposes of 
analysis the authors discard such cases. Thus 
there are two stages to their sampling: initially 
they permit accidentally located informants to 
designate the sample used, and, second, they 
discard all cases on which there is not agree- 
ment. One would like to know just how far this 
sampling procedure contributes to the results 
set forth. 

The problems of sampling here indicate one 
of the main areas of difficulty encountered in 
studying class. The authors seem to assume that 
the total population is involved in a common 
class order and that its members rank one an- 
other on a common scale of stratification. This 
seems implied in their statement: “Every as- 
pect of American thought and action is power- 
fully influenced by social class” (p. 32). This 
seems an article of faith rather than a verified 
generalization. The fact that they have to dis- 
card cases seems to indicate that there are sever- 
al scales of stratification employed in the area 
studied. 

One wonders how this type of analysis would 
apply to a less specialized community. The one 
dealt with has many of the earmarks of a com- 
pany town. One-third of all the gainfully em- 
ployed work in one factory. In such a case three 
very special considerations are fulfilled: (1) the 
range of occupations is narrow; (2) occupations 
are objects of common understanding in the 
community; and (3) one’s occupational desig- 
nation and institutional position overlap and 
mutually reinforce each other. Therefore, the 
proportion of families who are involved in a 
common order is exceptionally high. But the 
order may be better described as an institutional 
order than as a class order. 

As a manual of procedure the volume has 
much to commend it. However, it falls far short 
of the expectations raised by the dust jacket, 
which proclaims it “a dynamic study of asystem 
that powerfully influences the lives of all 
Americans.” 


OsWALD HALL 


McGill University 
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An Introduction to Social Anthropology. By 
RALPH PrppincTON. Edinburgh and London: 
Oliver & Boyd, 1950. Pp. xxvi+442. 25s. 


Social Anthropology: The Science of Human So- 
ciety and Culture. By J. S. Storxin. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. xviii+604. 
$4.75. 


The concurrent publication of the above two 
textbooks in social anthropology offers an ex- 
ample of contrast in approaching a common 
and well-identified subject. Piddington’s book 
is firmly rooted in an established methodology 
which grew out of field work in preliterate com- 
munities, and his generalizations are held with- 
in the perspective of field observation. Slotkin’s 
study has the characteristics of a system of a 
considerable radius. Piddington furnishes the 
uninitiated student with an elementary intro- 
duction to the study of simple cultures, while 
Slotkin’s book is of an encyclopedic design, 
which transcends—one might say “wholesomely 
ignores”—the boundary lines of orthodox an- 
thropology. 

Piddington’s book is, both by intent and by 
accomplishment, a synthesis of the late Mali- 
nowski’s theory of culture and methodology of 
field work, although the reader who is familiar 
with Malinowski’s work cannot fail to notice 
Piddington’s own contribution to the subject. 
The main, analytical portions of the publication 
are prefaced by a brief ethnographic survey of 
native Africa, America, Asia, and Oceania. The 
subsequent sections deal with kinship, group- 
ings, political organization, and law. A chapter 
on “The Principles of Cultural Analysis” elabo- 
rates on Malinowski’s theory of needs. The 
chapter on land tenure, likewise based on 
Malinowski’s classical analysis in his Coral Gar- 
dens, offers the prospective field worker a prag- 
matic introduction to the interpretation of ver- 
bal claims to land. Three additional chapters on 
“Religion and Magic,” on “Food and Wealth,” 
and on modern myths concerning primitive cul- 
ture round out this lucid and practical introduc- 
tion. A second volume in preparation will deal 
with material culture, geographic environment, 
culture contacts, the life-cycle, and the appli- 
cation of anthropological techniques to the 
study of modern communities. The book offers 
a welcome illustration of the mutual dependence 
of field work and a crystallized methodology. 
The solid grounding of the book in both should 
recommend this outline to students, particularly 
to future field workers. 
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The unquestionable merits of Slotkin’s book 
lie in an entirely different field. This publication 
cannot be called an elementary textbook, al- 
though its colloquial style may recommend it 
for such use. This study is, in several respects, 
an original endeavor to synthesize anthropologi- 
cal and sociological theory around a few pivotal 
concepts. The two key categories on which ma- 
jor portions of Slotkin’s deductions rest are 
“environment” and “adjustment.” To live, an 
organism must continually adjust to its environ- 
ment. Adjustment entails action the necessity 
for which arises from the—not further elucidat- 
ed—disequilibrium within the organism. Its sur- 
vival depends on its continuing ability to main- 
tain that equilibrium and to adjust. Now adjust- 
ment may be achieved in four different ways. 
The environment may be modified to suit the 
needs of the organism—the “naturalistic ap- 
proach.” Adjustment may be attained through 
the use of symbols of immaterial powers—the 
“supernaturalistic” method; or the equilibrium 
may be restored “‘by finding situations to which 
one’s responses are themselves satisfying’ —this 
solution takes place in the realm of “estheti- 
cism.” Finally, the urge to act may be relaxed 
by way of introversion, and the equilibrium may 
be reached within the confines of individual ex- 
perience when it is harmonized with supreme 
values. “Mysticism” is the designation of this 
method of adjustment. Each of these four ap- 
proaches has its theoretical and practical ap- 
plications. The theoretical aspects are concerned 
with the nature of the situation which demands 
adjustment, while the practical aspects involve 
the technique of the particular action which 
may terminate the disequilibrium. Thus natu- 
talism divides itself into science and technology; 
supernaturalism is embodied in dogma and ritu- 
al; aestheticism becomes aesthetics as a form of 
contemplation, while play and art are the prac- 
tical manifestations of the same approach; and, 
finally, the passive state of “rapture” represents 
the cognitive aspect of mysticism, while its 
practice is induced by such techniques as con- 
centration, meditation, and so forth. Through 
further differentiation of these eight categories 
the author develops an elaborate inventory of 
“customs,” a full account of which would ex- 
ceed the scope of this review. The subjects of 
economy, communication, social relations, poli- 
tics, and social control are treated in a some- 
what similar fashion, although the correspond- 
ing chapters are less closely reasoned and their 


conceptual scheme does not have the architec- 
ture of the first ten chapters. 

The introduction of each item of this elabo- 
rate nomenclature is followed by illustrative 
material abstracted from the literature on con- 
temporary civilization, on primitive society, 
and on recorded history. The function of these 
excerpts varies. In most cases they help to pic- 
torialize a point argued in the preceding para- 
graphs; in some instances the quotations further 
elaborate on a distinction previously made, 
while occasionally they furnish the situational 
context of a definition. These illustrations al- 
most always make excellent reading, and they 
help to convey the point which the author in- 
tends to fix in the reader’s mind. 

The high degree of conceptual integration 
which is often attained in this book raises the 
question of whether the architectonic manner 
of developing concepts is a contribution to 
knowledge over and above the necessary eluci- 
dation and empirical test of each concept as a 
separate entity. It is to be expected that some 
historians and anthropologists will question the 
merit of a conceptual “system’”’ as a tool of re- 
search. One may anticipate some doubt about 
what may appear as the derivation of sociologi- 
cal categories from one another rather than from 
open-minded field inquiry. 

The present writer can think of two sugges- 
tive reasons for an attempt to systematize 
working categories in the manner essayed in 
this publication. Both reasons are inherent in 
the scientific effort to construe a field of inquiry 
as a continuum of variable functions. To theo- 
rize is to regress from a series of unstructured 
observations to a definable pattern of vari- 
ables. The process entails a shift from the ob- 
server’s original frame of reference, involving 
an indefinite number of variables, to a progres- 
sively narrowed framework and a specified num- 
ber of defined variables. The procedure is by no 
means new to the sociologist, but attempts to 
co-ordinate field observation and theory have 
not been so frequent and successful in anthro- 
pology and sociology as they have in some of 
the older sciences. This is quite natural in a dis- 
cipline which is just about to emerge from its 
“natural history” phase of inquiry. Slotkin’s at- 
tempt to bring field observation and theory to- 
gether merits distinct notice. The “systematic” 
character of his inventory is rooted, first, in the 
aim of expressing familiar anthropological ob- 
servations in terms of an attainable minimum 
of definable categories and, second, in the at- 
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tempt to designate the particular level of cul- 
tural integration of which each category is a 
derivative. Thus ritual is identified as a deriva- 
tive of the need to act even after the means of 
technological control are exhausted, while 
prayer—a variant of ritual—in its turn is the 
symbolic extension of the customary modes of 
influencing people to ritualistic behavior, and 
so forth. That a substantial portion of the con- 
ceptual scheme of this book is developed from a 
few key categories need not make the attempt 
suspect to the field worker. For what he will 
find in this book is not a speculative system of 
abstractions deduced from one another in the 
manner of an accordion file but, for the most 
part, a set of biosocial functions presented in 
the order in which they enter subsequent levels 
of cultural integration. A conceptual order of 
that character is not alien to the anthropologist, 
for the analysis of culture on consecutive levels 
of integration is well grounded in the method- 
ology of this field. Sumner’s “folkways,” 
“mores,” and “strain of consistency” and Mali- 
nowski’s “primary,” “derived,” and “integra- 
tive’’ needs represent just such successive levels 
of cultural integration. 

It is unfortunate that the terms “‘adjust- 
ment” and “environment,” so basic to the 
whole study, are used in a raw and dichotomous 
form. Had the author reinterpreted the meaning 
which they assume as they emerge from the bio- 
logical level to the sociological, he might have 
escaped a misleading dualism which short- 
circuits some of his generalizations. Had these 
concepts undergone the necessary differentia- 
tion, the four “approaches to the environment,” 
namely, naturalism, supernaturalism, aestheti- 
cism, and mysticism need not have been pre- 
sented as four independent and unrelated vari- 
ables of human adjustment. After all, the en- 
vironment toward which the mystic is oriented 
is not the same as that which the technician 
masters or that to which the artist relates him- 
self. Neither does the category “adjustment”’ 
form a common and identical denominator of 
the four “approaches to the environment.” 
These terms need considerable modification if 
they are to be re-employed on the upper levels 
of Slotkin’s conceptual structure. 

Turning to trivia, the book might have 
gained, had it maintained the degree of cogency 
with which the material of the first three hun- 
dred and some pages is developed. Some pas- 
sages resemble an annotated catalogue of terms 
which—the subsequent, well-chosen excerpts 


notwithstanding—do not materially advance 
the argument. Occasionally the encyclopedic 
style of presentation is carried well beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. Sometimes the 
book seems to recapture the punctilious atmos- 
phere of an eighteenth-century encyclopedia; 
as when the author digresses to introduce and 
illustrate such italicized distinctions as rich and 
poor, qualitative and quantitative data, ob- 
servation—skilled, unskilled, direct, and indi- 
rect—and raw materials versus artificial mate- 
rials; or when an introductory paragraph and a 
series of excerpts are devoted to the prudence 
of making savings in order to adjust. 

Such shortcomings will, however, not blind 
the careful reader of this book to its distinct 
merits. This reviewer considers this publication 
a step toward the consolidation of anthropology 
and sociology as a science. While one may ques- 
tion some of the generalizations advanced in 
this work, the issues which they raise lie not in 
the blind alleys of sociological casuistry but 
along a royal highway which, one may hope, will 
bear heavy traffic. 

ERNEST MANHEM 
University of Kansas City 


Experiments on Mass Communication. (“Studies 
in Social Psychology in World War II,” Vol. 
III.) By Cart I. Hovianp, ArtuHur A. 
LUMSDAINE, and FRED D. SHEFFIELD. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Pp. x+345. $5.00. 


Experiments on Mass Communication is the 
third of the “Studies in Social Psychology in 
World War II” reported by former members of 
the Research Branch, Information and Educa- 
tion Division, of the War Department. This vol- 
ume deals primarily with films as a means of 
communication, although some studies of other 
media are included. 

The authors, Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. 
Lumsdaine, and Fred D. Sheffield, describe 
their work in the War Department and its rela- 
tion to the present volume as follows: 


The studies had an immediate practical purpose 
and did not constitute a systematic research pro- 
gram. The present volume is, therefore, essentially a 
report on those by-products of the applied research 
that are thought to be of scientific interest. In pre- 
paring the report, an attempt has been made to give 
some systematization to the results and to present 4 
rationale of the general field of research on mass edu- 
cational media [p. 3]. 
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Following this introductory statement, Hov- 
land and his associates present a general state- 
ment of how the effect of films should be studied 
(chap. i) and then go on to present their find- 
ings, indicate their techniques and the limita- 
tions of such techniques, and finally suggest 
hypotheses which may fruitfully be explored in 
further studies. 

Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield have di- 
vided their report into three parts. The first 
section presents what the authors call “Film 
Evaluation Studies,” the second, ‘‘Studies Em- 
ploying Controlled Variation.” The third sec- 
tion of the volume serves as a technical appen- 
dix. The film-evaluation studies include an 
analysis of the effectiveness of Army orientation 
films in improving knowledge and changing 
opinions, a detailed consideration of soldiers’ 
evaluations of orientation and training films, and 
a report of three studies of alternative means 
of instruction with communication media. The 
controlled-variation studies deal with the in- 
fluences which the passage of time may have 
on the effectiveness of orientation films, the 
effect on opinions of variations of program con- 
tent, and an evaluation of differing techniques 
in the employment of films as a teaching de- 
vice. The appendix reports on some of the meas- 
urement problems which confronted the film 
analysts and which the authors feel may have 
a more than specific interest. 

The authors have so integrated their materi- 
als that findings, techniques, and analyses are 
functionally related. It is difficult, therefore, 
adequately to state their findings, apart from 
the general context of the volume. A few of those 
findings, however, which have general applica- 
tion will be mentioned here. 

The authors point out that the orientation 
films, which were primarily designed to increase 
men’s motivations to serve as soldiers, ap- 
parently increased the men’s factual knowledge, 
changed some opinions related to that knowl- 
edge, but had no effect (as measured by test 
questions) on motivation (pp. 64-65, 256). 
Further, the increase in information reported 
correlated only slightly with changes in opin- 
ion (p. 256). 

A finding of special interest to those using 
films as a teaching device is the indication of 
the authors that the magnitude of opinion 
changes increased rather than decreased with 
the passage of time (p. 274). Further, they point 
out that films used for teaching should be as 
specific as possible, since the audience members 


may not make application of general informa- 
tion to concrete situations (p. 129). In addition, 
the authors introduce some evidence to indicate 
that heightened motivation increases learning 
capacity (p. 146). 

Students of propaganda will probably be 
most interested in the finding that, contrary to 
some authorities, even men who are initially op- 
posed to an opinion are influenced to accept 
propaganda favorable to that opinion (pp. 
221, 269). 

Interesting as the specific findings are, they 
do not constitute the major contribution of 
Experiments on Mass Communication. The data 
used in the reported studies were gathered for 
practical purposes, and the findings are limited 
in applicability to the specific study situations. 
Further, Experiments on Mass Communication 
makes no great contribution to techniquesof 
research. The techniques used were those al- 
ready developed for public opinion and audience 
surveys, which had been adapted by the Re- 
search Branch for its studies of soldiers. 

What, then, is the chief contribution of this 
volume? As the reviewer sees it, the chief merits 
of Experiments on Mass Communication are, 
first, the conceptual framework for communi- 
cation research which the authors offer and, 
second, their critical evaluation of the tech- 
niques used and findings secured in the specific 
studies. 

Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield make it 
clear that the theoretical framework given in 
this volume was derived in part from their War 
Department studies and, in some measure, was 
used to give direction to these studies. Un- 
fortunately, because of practical difficulties and 
the utilitarian nature of the War Department 
research, many projects suggested by their 
theories could not be executed. Their conceptual 
framework, however, is available for future re- 
search in the field of mass communications. 

The authors’ treatment of their techniques 
and methods indicates the extent to which their 
findings may be reliable and discusses the limi- 
tations of the methods which they used. This 
discussion is clear and provocative. It enables 
the reader better to evaluate the results of the 
researches reported and provides guidance to 
future workers in the field. 

The thoroughness of the authors’ critical 
evaluations enables them to pose a number of 
important questions, extraneous perhaps to 
their main discussion but pertinent to the War 
Department’s opinion-attitude research in gen- 
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eral.t For example, Hovland, Lumsdaine, and 
Sheffield discuss the relation between opinions 
and attitudes as follows: 


Presumably opinions reflect a person’s outlook 
on a more general topic with which a particular opin- 
ion item is concerned. If he has little specific, rele- 
vant information his opinion is likely to be deter- 
mined by his general outlook and can be used as an 
index of his bias on the more general topic. As a con- 
sequence, if a series of specific questions on the same 
general topic are asked, on each of which he has no 
very well-informed opinion, he would be expected to 
reveal his bias by a consistent trend in the nature of 
his answers; this is presumably what is sought in 
attitude scales. Under these circumstances if one 
presents relevant arguments, covering specifically 
the topics of the opinion items used in measuring a 
communication’s effects, the specific opinions may 
be altered without basically altering the outlook or 
“attitude” toward the more general subject. 

Thus, opinions may be influenced by attitudes. 
... But a change in specific opinions does not 
necessarily lead to any change in the presumed atti- 
tude that the opinion item was designed to measure. 
And it may be that concentration of specific cover- 
age, even though it produces large changes in opin- 
ion, leaves attitudes untouched [pp. 70-71]. 


This astute analysis, raising questions in con- 
nection with the measurement of film effects, is 
equally applicable to certain of the attitude 
studies reported in Volumes I and II of “Studies 
in Social Psychology.” 

In general, Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Shef- 
field are so circumspect in their use of language 
and so thorough in their presentation that it is 
to be regretted that their work contains ex- 
amples of undefined terminology and poorly 
formulated concepts. The noun “scale” and its 
derivative verb and adjectives, for example, are 
used extensively in a special meaning. Items 
“ ‘scale’ with each other” or do not “scale” 
(see, e.g., p. 61), “scale items” are discussed, 
and “scale theory” is mentioned, as though all 
readers were familiar with the “accepted” 


* A number of suggestive comments are made by 
the authors which warrant further consideration. 
For example, there is a discussion of the relation of 
interest to the effects of a film, with the observation 
of “an extreme example” when “. . . typically a sig- 
nificant number of the soldier trainee audience would 
sleep through an entire session of training films” 
(p. 95). There are some indications of the limitations 
of the use of the program analyzer, the authors re- 
porting “...the tendency for the subjects to be- 
come so engrossed in the film when it was particularly 
interesting that they forgot about their push but- 
tons” (p. 106). 
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meaning of this term. Since many readers will 
not be so well acquainted with the work of the 
Research Branch as the authors or with the re- 
ports of the Guttman scale theory which have 
appeared in the sociological and psychological 
literature, some definition of this particular 
usage might well have been included in this 
volume. 

Similarly, the concept of “variable” is never 
clearly defined by the writers. In their introduc- 
tion they speak of film studies employing three 
types of variables—“population,” “film,” and 
“external” (pp. 9-10). Their usage of the term 
“variable,” however, lacks specific designation, 
For example, the authors say: 


Thus motivation, as a variable in learning, will 
be a population variable in that some audience 
members will possess more motivation to learn than 
others; it may be a film variable if techniques to 
motivate the audience are incorporated into a film; 
or it may be an external variable if a supplemental 
technique of motivation—such as announcing in ad- 
vance that a quiz on the film will be given—is used 
in conjunction with showing a film [p. ro]. 


A “variable,” if the concept is to have mean- 
ing, implies some item which varies either quan- 
titatively or qualitatively along a fixed axis of 
content. To have scientific value, a “variable” 
must be defined in terms of specific content and 
within specific limits. This Hovland, Lums- 
daine, and Sheffield do only rarely. The result- 
ing confusion and the undependable reference 
of the concept are unfortunate in a work as care- 
fully written as Experiments on Mass Communi- 
cation. 

The specific criticisms given here are not in- 
tended to detract from the merits of Experi- 
ments on Mass Communication. The major con- 
tribution of this volume is not so much the 
findings reported as the manner in which the 
report is made. The findings are limited by the 
nature of the material, gathered for immedi- 
ate practical purposes; the methods, techniques, 
and thoughtful critical evaluations by the au- 
thors have general interest and application. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


The Culture of Industrial Man. By Paut MEaD- 
ows. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1950. Pp. 216. $3.75. 

Unlike most of the published products of per- 
sons loosely labeled “industrial sociologists,” 
this short book is very little concerned with the 
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startling fact that people in continuous face-to- 
face contact in the factories form informal 
groups. Meadows is concerned with the nature 
of industrial society. In company with a num- 
ber of other recent works, and notably Peter F. 
Drucker’s The New Society, this book deals 
with some common and intrinsic features of in- 
dustrialism rather than liberal capitalism, al- 
though the latter is also discussed as a variation 
on the theme. 

Meadows says in his Foreword that the book 
is written “in the contemplative spirit and mood 
of social philosophy”’ (p. 8). This statement, to- 
gether with the rather explicit value-focus on 
human personality in the industrial society, 
rather disarms the critic who seeks a thorough 
scientific analysis of conditions, relations, 
events, and processes. The author discusses the 
“essential features” of industrialism, the place 
of the worker in the system, sources of industrial 
tensions, mass communication, population poli- 
cies, urban problems, and the crisis of political 
liberalism and offers some suggestions for solu- 
tion by means of decentralization. Many of 
these subjects are dropped, or a part of the anal- 
ysis is cut short, just when the question gets in- 
teresting in terms of basic sociological dissection 
and derivation of principles. Were it not for the 
author’s explicit statement that the arena of 
discussion is not primarily that of sociological 
analysis, the critic might be justified in feeling 
that the author had found good subjects and 
partially spoiled them by the use of dull or in- 
appropriate tools. 

One or two examples of the limited character 
of the exposition must suffice here. The author 
correctly draws from the establishment of col- 
lective bargaining and joint determination the 
inference that these give rise to a kind of indus- 
trial jurisprudence in which workers’ interests 
are represented. He does not note the limits on 
management-union co-operation if the union is 
to retain its central function of protest and lev- 
erage on the system. With respect to the perva- 
sive problem of combining technical efficiency 
and maximum production with social organiza- 
tion and individual motivation, the author com- 
monly condemns industrial organization on the 
basis of personality values or suggests organ- 
iational tinkering, such as decentralization. 
He overlooks the most fundamental sociologi- 
cal principle in this connection, namely, that it 
is impossible for efficient and maximum pro- 
duction to be the sole or primary function of 
any social order if it is to survive. 


The book is written in a style that inter- 
mixes a considerable use of technical terms with 
epigrammatic summaries. Most of the chapters 
were originally published as essays, and that 
circumstance undoubtedly contributes to the 
impression that each subject has been cut to a 
rather exact length and that the chapters could 
be read in almost any order without damage to 
the organization. It does not follow that they 
should not be read at all; on the contrary, the 
book is recommended as a series of forays into 
largely unexplored territory. 


WILBERT E. Moore 
Princeton University 


Good Will and Ill Will: A Study of Moral Judg- 
ments. By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xi+ 
248. $5.00. 


To those who are familiar with Sharp’s earlier 
book, Ethics, this volume will bring no surprises. 
The analysis of right is essentially the same as 
that contained in the previous volume. Indeed, 
many paragraphs are quoted verbatim from the 
Ethics. Other parts of the book review data and 
conclusions published as a bulletin by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1908. Perhaps if Sharp 
had lived to see his manuscript through the 
press, he would have quoted less extensively 
from his earlier publications and introduced 
more fresh material. Nevertheless, we can be 
glad that this book has been published because 
it clarifies and elaborates a very important 
analysis of the meaning of right. It does not, 
however, restate Sharp’s hedonistic theory of 
ultimate good, which was set forth in his Ethics. 

One of the distinguishing marks of his books 
is the skilful use of empirical data gathered by 
written and oral questioning of students. In this 
respect he is a pioneer. As long ago as 1906 he had 
worked out a very searching technique of ques- 
tioning students about their ethical attitudes. 
He discovered that there is often a great differ- 
ence between what a person really believes and 
what he thinks he believes; and he found that 
very painstaking interviews were frequently re- 
quired in order to discover this difference. 
Modern social scientists might make a substan- 
tial contribution by continuing this type of re- 
search. Certainly, the ethical attitudes and 
judgments of human beings constitute a very 
important subject matter; and Sharp has 
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proved that they are amenable to scientific 
study. 

As Malcolm Sharp, in an Introduction to 
Good Will and Ill Will, warns the reader, the 
extent of his father’s researches was far too 
limited to reveal the character and distribution 
of ethical opinions in American society. But it 
would seem to be significant that even the least 
sophisticated of the young men and women 
questioned were prone to accept utilitarian 
standards of right and to reject custom, mere 
authority, or “self-evident intuitions” as the 
basis of moral judgments. Sharp’s data, incon- 
clusive as they are, strongly suggest that the 
“common man” is more reflective and teleo- 
logical in his ethical judgments than most 
philosophers or social scientists have supposed. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Sharp’s 
ethical theory rests almost exclusively upon his 
empirical data. Actually, in main outline his 
interpretation of right is a rephrasing of the 
theories of David Hume, with some influence 
from Bentham and Mill. Unfortunately, in 
Good Will and Ill Will, he did not reveal the 
historical sources of his doctrines, but in his 
Ethics he discussed these sources. The most 
original part of his analysis is probably his 
study of malevolence and its relation to benevo- 
lence, as the psychological root of moral atti- 
tudes. Also subtle and original is his treatment 
of the relation between moral and aesthetic 
judgments (using ‘“‘aesthetic”’ in a somewhat 
wide sense). 

Very briefly, his interpretation of right is as 
follows. Conduct is right if it would be approved 
by an impartial and benevolent judge who 
would be able fully to understand the conse- 
quences to each and every person who would be 
affected by the choice. Judgments thus based 
upon an accurate and complete view of the mor- 
al situation would not be distorted by callous- 
ness toward some and favoritism toward others. 
They would not be determined by egoistic con- 
siderations; by group bias, such as racism; by 
the temporal or spatial nearness of some goods 
in comparison with others; by the aesthetic at- 
tractiveness, as distinguished from the ethical 
worth, of certain types of conduct; or by any 
other ethically irrelevant consideration or form 
of bias. Such judgments would treat identical 
cases identically and similar cases similarly. 
Moreover, they would be based upon benevo- 
lence, the desire to help, rather than upon 
malevolence, the desire to harm. 

So far so good. Sharp has clearly defined the 
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nature of an objective teleological ethics. But 
why accept such an ethics? Here I find the au- 
thor’s views less clear and consistent. For ex- 
ample, he declares that right moral judgment 
“has universal validity, that is to say, validity 
for every human being, in that it represents 
what he implicitly means when he applies the 
predicates right and wrong to conduct.” If this 
means that every human being implicitly ap- 
proves the standard of right as Sharp has for- 
mulated it—an objective teleological standard 
based upon benevolence—this is an exceedingly 
dubious statement. Indeed, Sharp’s own empiri- 
cal data show a very wide prevalence of the bias 
and malevolence which his theory would con- 
demn. Even after being questioned very closely, 
many of the students whom he interviewed in- 
sisted that “bad men” should be made to suffer 
simply because they “‘deserve”’ it. 

In another passage he admits that “utili- 
tarianism can be saved, if at all, only by the 
recognition of a distinction between Allgemein- 
heit and Allgemeingiiltigheit, between actual 
universality of judgment and the universal 
validity of certain judgments; with the conse- 
quent rejection of the correctness, or validity, 
of other judgments.” This sentence apparently 
means that ethical universality should be dis- 
tinguished from psychological universality—that 
what men ought to approve cannot be deter- 
mined by what they do approve. Hence no em- 
pirical study of men’s ethical attitudes can pro- 
vide an adequate basis for determining the 
ethical rightness of conduct. Ethical judgments 
are elicited by experience, but they cannot be 
proved by experience, because they involve what 
ought to be and not merely what is. 

Does this mean that there are some unavoid- 
able a priori factors in objective ethical judg- 
ments? Or does it mean, as the ethical subjec- 
tivists contend, that the “ought” is only an ex- 
pression of our subjective attitudes and that 
no objective basis for ethics is valid? Or can we 
find some interpretation of the “ought” that 
would be naturalistic and a posteriori, yet not 
subjectivist? I sympathize with Sharp’s reaction 
against ethical subjectivism, but I do not be- 
lieve he has sufficiently dealt with the diffiulties 
and perplexities involved in his objective teleo- 
logical ethics. 

A minor criticism is that the book contains 
no index of topics and only an incomplete in- 
dex of names. This is no reflection on the au- 
thor, who died when his work was still in in- 
complete manuscript form. 
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Despite these shortcomings, the volume is 
one of the most important discussions of right 
that have so far appeared in America. It will re- 
pay study by both philosophers and sociologists. 


MELVIN RADER 
University of Washington 


The Social Structure of Values. By RADHAKAMAL 
MUvKERJEE. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1950. Pp. xx+418. 18s. 


In recent years the problem of values has 
come to the forefront in the social sciences with 
increasing frequency. This problem has taken 
two forms—that of its philosophy and that of 
its subject matter and content. The philosophi- 
cal argument raises the question of the purpose 
of the social scientist in value analysis—Is it 
merely to record and dissect existent values in a 
given society, or does he have the obligation of 
evaluating those values, of suggesting their re- 
tainment if good or of setting up new ones and 
of modifying the prevailing ones if bad? Ever 
since Rickert’s Die Grenzen der naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Begriffsbildung a real crisis has 
emerged in the philosophy of social science. 
Schools and camps aligning themselves with the 
extreme of positivism or teleology—or shades of 
either—have called forth a great rate of discus- 
sion—and frequently with heat—in extremis. 
Mukerjee in The Social Structure of Values defi- 
nitely aligns himself with the teleological group, 
who believe that social science has an obligation 
to fix the good and determine the values of the 
society. He sees the good society as dependent 
on religion as the dominant and supreme value 
in society. Taking this datum of social life, 
which he obtains by tracing the predominance 
of religion from primitive to Western contempo- 
rary times and places, he then seeks to set up a 
trans-social, religious system of ideal values as 
the solution for our “disturbed ways.” This con- 
sists of a sort of mystical orientation of the self 
with an all-universal group, the “Commonalty.” 
The commonalty represents the perfection of 
“we-feeling,” as the “acme of identification of 
individual consciousness with the collective 
consciousness.” This identification comes about 
with “deepening of the self’? marking the su- 
premacy of universal over individual values. 
At this point Mukerjee explicitly invokes the 
agent of mysticism—which to him is real and 
realizable—for the effectuation and attainment 
of this identification. He says: 


Mysticism which is the core of religion can, in- 
deed, properly reorient the scale of values and rede- 
fine the relationships between invisible and anony- 
mous fellow-humans in the secondary groups by the 
creation of new, significant symbols and gestures of 
full and moving human communion and solidarity 
in the Great Commonalty. Man as a member of the 
primary groups obeyed the omnipresent, omniscient 
and omnipotent patriarch, magician, hero or king. 
His conception of the Personal God was an expan- 
sion and elevation of the Father, the Mother, the 
Patriarch, the Hero, the Sage, the Guardian, the 
Good Shepherd, the Leader of the Caravan, or the 
Lord. He aspired after these human values and ideals 
that religion provided and charged with deep emo- 
tions and intentions of the depths of life. This not 
only wove the pattern of social integration, but also 
provided the ethical development of mankind in 
the primary-group world. Jt is a non-theistic mysti- 
cism that cannot make the principle of the neighbor- 
hood relationships and loyalties the principle of exten- 
sive large-scale organization through its comprehension 
of one Cosmic Life and Mind as a vast continuum 
embracing all men and groups, feelings and concepts, 
spaces and times, events and lives [p. 240; italics are 
the reviewer’s]. 


One can hardly take issue with the desira- 
bility of this ideal, utopian society, although it 
is conceivable that some might. The crucial 
problem for social science is, of course, to know 
how to implement the wish with the way, the 
rhetoric with the ritual. Alas! the good man fre- 
quently does not know—assuming that he 
wants to—how to obtain the good, and Muker- 
jee does not tell us. 

In addition, many may take issue with Mu- 
kerjee in preferring and seeing much good in our 
urbanized, secularized, industrialized, stratified 
type of society. Certainly it has brought many 
desirable things. How important are these 
“goods” is, of course, a question for the axiolo- 
gists—and would that they were able to tell us! 

Mukerjee, in addition, identifies moral power 
with social intelligence. It is the means, as he 
sees it, of achieving an equitable status arrange- 
ment in society. It is “the only hope of the weak 
against the all-powerful, the solace of the van- 
quished against the victors, the pride of the 
outcasts against the elite” (p. 285). 

One wonders what all this means. Is Muker- 
jee involving himself in a petitio principii? Do 
we know that moral power can do all that he 
says it can do? Is not that which he assumes to 
be true that which is to be proved? 

The second problem of values concerning the 
social scientist consists of apprehending and 
comprehending the data of social phenomena 
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which to many constitute the core of human- 
social behavior, viz., values. Mukerjee considers 
values as the prime mover in the social universe. 
Values he also considers as the substantive core 
of sociological discipline. Given these starting 
points, Mukerjee then proceeds with keen in- 
sight to correlate value patterns with four ideal 
types of human association, ranging from crowd 
to interest groups to society to commonalty. 
The analysis he makes of the hierarchy of values 
and norms deserves serious attention. 

Mukerjee’s book appears to the reviewer to 
be a combination of sociological analysis and 
social philosophy of values, a combination of 
delineation and predilection. Throughout the 
book there runs an assault on the modern in- 
dustrialized, technological, special-interest type 
of society and its values, with a definite pref- 
erence for the familistic, sacred, relatively un- 
changing folk type of social relations. This pref- 
erence of societal type outweighs his attempt at 
systematic analysis. Here and there real at- 
tempts to establish testable propositions are 
made. The author’s treatment of status, social 
change, and law as social control are worthy of 
every sociologist’s attention. 


Joseru B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Ideological Differences and World Order: Studies 
in the Philosophy and Science of the World’s 
Cultures. Edited by F. S. C. NortHrop. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xi+486. $4.50. 


The works of F. S. C. Northrop, professor of 
philosophy at Yale, probably have more sig- 
nificance to sociology than the writings of any 
other contemporary philosopher. Sociologists 
who are familiar with The Meeting of East and 
West (Macmillan, 1946) will remember his in- 
vestigation of the interaction of the various 
cultures’ own ideological assumptions with dif- 
ferent ones of other cultures. In The Logic of the 
Sciences and Humanities (Macmillan, 1947) 
Northrop discusses in a series of essays many 
scientifically crucial questions. In Ideological 
Differences and World Order (1949) he under- 
takes to study the problems of world order by 
a scientific and philosophical investigation of 
ideological differences. 

Northrop has asked twenty representatives 
in the fields of the sciences, the humanities, 
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philosophy, and law to analyze the “quite dif- 
ferent economic, political, legal, moral, religious, 
and artistic doctrines and cultural values of 
people of other cultures” (p. iii) and to suggest 
methods for removal of obstacles blocking “‘the 
need for world order” (p. i). Many of the essays 
are of interest to the sociologist, in that they 
deal with experimental research in the area 
of communication, with anthropological data, 
and with theoretical discussions of the relation- 
ship of ideologies to institutions. 

Those of the essays that have special value 
for sociologists will be discussed here. In “‘Ideo- 
logical Man in His Relation to Scientifically 
Known Man” Northrop contends that human 
beings react not only to immediate and mo- 
mentary situations but also to “socially-condi- 
tioned symbols, which keep their meanings con- 
stant during the period of decades” (p. 412). 
Ideological factors are more than “verbal 
pseudo-rationalizations after the fact” (p. 407). 
They often tend to determine “social behavior 
and cultural institutions” (p. 412). Unfortu- 
nately, Northrop and many of the other au- 
thors rarely transcend these familiar generaliza- 
tions. Only occasionally is reference made to 
specific studies which attempt to investigate 
the relationship between ideologies and institu- 
tions. Yet these vistas of ignorance do not pre- 
vent the writers from speaking with sophisticat- 
ed optimism of “solutions.” 

In support of his thesis, Northrop refers to 
the experiments conducted by Warren S. Mc- 
Culloch and Walter Pitts (1947). Their neuro- 
logically grounded theory of knowledge and 
communication accounts, he states, 


for the manner in which the knower distinguishes the 
public, indirectly verified, postulationally designated 
stuctures and entities of natural science from the im- 
mediately sensed ones [p. 417]... . Clearly, human 
nervous systems have the formal properties neces- 
sary to know universals and to construct deductive 
theories in natural science and in factual normative 
social science which can causally determine particu- 
lar human behavior and, through that human be- 
havior, the character of cultural institutions [p. 418]. 


The findings of McCulloch and Pitts await 
critical evaluation by sociologists and psycholo- 
gists. If their validity can be established, the 
widely accepted theory of total relationism of 
Karl Mannheim in the sociology of knowledge 
will have to be reformulated. 

In “The Concept of Meta-anthropology and 
Its Significance for Contemporary Anthropolo- 
gical Science,” David Bidney advances the 
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thesis that the mind has an inherent capacity 
for self-determination and creative invention. 
He says: 

Thus the social scientist [i.e., who follows the 
Mannheimian theory of total relationism] tends to 
outdo the natural scientist in so far as the latter is 
content to postulate determinism for physical phe- 
nomena but is prepared to acknowledge the mind’s 
freedom in constructing postulates and theories for 
the understanding of nature. . . . The scientific intel- 
lect is capable of reflecting upon the phenomena of 
nature precisely because it transcends or stands 
outside of, or apart from, the phenomena it compre- 
hends, since otherwise the process of observation and 
verification would have no meaning [pp. 349, 350]. 


Clyde Kluckhohn’s essay, “The Philosophy 
of the Navaho Indians,” illustrates how action 
and thought derive, in the case of one small cul- 
tural group, from a “common set of assump- 
tions” despite the absence of a written body of 
philosophy. Quoting Robert K. Merton, Kluck- 
hohn concludes, in essence, that one dominating 
system of ideas determines choices between al- 
ternatives of action. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin, in his chapter “Lasting 
and Dying Factors in the World’s Cultures,” 
emphasizes the similarity among the theories of 
dominating systems of ideas propounded by 
Toynbee, Northrop, and himself. These similari- 
ties in the conclusions of scholars who began 
with varying premises suggest to Sorokin that 
cultural supersystems actually exist and func- 
tion in the sociocultural universe. 

The many essays of lesser sociological signifi- 
cance but of broad general interest cannot be 
included within the space of a book review. So 
broad, in fact, is the definition of the problem 
with which the various authors struggle that 
the reader is repeatedly left with the feeling that 
an author has raised more issues than he has 
settled. On the other hand, the reader is richly 
compensated by the diversity of approaches to 
bridge the many different doctrines and values 
of people of the world’s cultures. 


RICHARD CONRAD 
Stanford University 


Sociology: An Introduction to the Study of Social 
Relations. By Toomas C. McCormick. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1950. Pp. xii+570. 
$4.50. 

With the plethora of new books in introduc- 
tory sociology, one frequently wonders whether 


there is a need for yet another one. McCormick’s 
new text, however, is a welcome addition. It is a 
text in sociology rather than a general collection 
of social science facts and fancies. The author in 
his Preface states that he is seeking to narrow 
“the subject matter of sociology more than is 
usually done, to a study of the structure and 
dynamics of the more important social rela- 
tions’’ in our society. 

Upon first reading this statement, one be- 
comes rather uneasy as to the author’s selection 
of problems based on the term “more important 
social relationships”—surely, a purely subjec- 
tive, personal value-judgment phrase. But again 
McCormick has proved himself a thorough 
scholar of sociology. This reviewer was especial- 
ly pleased by the chapters on the group. There 
is one on “The Pair Relation,” one on ‘“‘Rela- 
tions within a Group,” and one on “Relations 
between Groups.” The group as a focus of so- 
ciological analysis, a major axis of inquiry in our 
discipline, has not received adequate treatment 
in many introductory texts. 

The book is made up of seven parts: (1) the 
social conditioning of personality; (2) social or- 
ganization; (3) social stratification; (4) social 
segregation and deviation; (5) culture; (6) so- 
cial institutions; (7) social change. Each section 
is both lucidly and succinctly written, with per- 
tinent case material and empirical studies to 
illustrate a given principle. 

In addition, the book is replete with quota- 
tions from numerous writers in the field. The 
reviewer has found this procedure a doubtful 
pedagogical instrument in introductory courses. 
It frequently impairs smooth receptivity of the 
contents by the student. Nevertheless, McCor- 
mick has done a skilful job of selecting his ma- 
terials and weaving them into the book. In this 
reviewer’s opinion, this text is a job well done. 


JoserH B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


The Progressive Party in Canada. By W. L. 
Morton. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1950. Pp. xiii+331. $4.75. 

This book is the first of a series of studies 
dealing with the background and development 
of social credit in Alberta. It is an account of one 
of the many protest movements that have 
played a part in Canada’s history—the political 
revolt of western farmers in the 1910’s and 
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1920’s. The movement was the last to spring 
from the agricultural frontiers of North Ameri- 
ca and prepared the way not only for Social 
Credit but also for the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation movement. 

Progressivism was the political aspect of a 
general western revolt against eastern domina- 
tion and was directed against the old national 
parties, whose policies, particularly concerning 
the tariff, seemed to disregard the praizie farm- 
ers’ interests. The more moderate progressives, 
whom Morton calls “Manitoban,” were insur- 
gent liberals, whose aim was to force the Lib- 
eral party to resume the role of a party of re- 
form. The more radical, chiefly from ‘‘the fron- 
tier of frontiers,’ the province of Alberta, re- 
pudiated party government altogether and 
sought to substitute “group government” based 
on occupational representation. The movement 
made itself felt in provincial politics soon after 
the defeat of reciprocity in 1911; and in 1921, 
having enlisted Ontario and even Maritime 
farmers because of war and postwar grievances, 
it won sixty-five seats in the federal house, thus 
becoming the second largest group. Coalition 
with the Liberals, the party in power, was con- 
sidered but was not effected. Even the right to 
become the official opposition was surrendered, 
the Manitobans being reluctant to oppose the 
Liberals and the Albertans unwilling to accept 
the party system. The refusal to assume re- 
sponsibility led to disintegration. By 1926 the 
progressive movement was at an end. The re- 
formers returned to the old parties; the revolu- 
tionaries continued to exist as a sectional move- 
ment until the early thirties, when they joined 
with labor to form a new national party, the 
C.C.F., and were replaced in Alberta by Social 
Credit, a new sectional movement. 

Sociologists have found the Canadian politi- 
cal situation a fruitful area for research. In par- 
ticular, the rise and fall of new parties has 
offered opportunities for studying political be- 
havior which cannot be matched in the United 
States. Morton’s perspective is that of a politi- 
cal historian rather than a sociologist, and he 
has dealt more briefly than could be desired with 
the social background and the mechanisms of 
operation of the progressive movement. But 
his clear and scholarly study ably points up the 
conflict between separatist and accommodative 
tendencies characteristic of frontier social 
movements and the role of that conflict in 
bringing about the rapid fall of progressivism. 
For sociologists interested in social movements, 
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especially movements of political reform, it will 
be a most useful book. 

JEAN BurRNET 
University of Toronto 


The United States and Japan. By Epwin O. 
REISCHAUER. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xviiit+357. $4.00. 


This is an enlargement and rewriting of the 
theme of the author’s former small volume, 
Japan, Past and Present (Knopf, 1947), and a 
part of a series on American foreign policy, 
edited by Sumner Welles and published by 
Harvard University Press. On the whole, it is 
ably and carefully done, but it inevitably falls 
victim to the limitations of brevity in its at- 
tempt to cover a civilization in one small vol- 
ume. Sometimes it adheres a little too closely 
to the Western tradition as to what books on 
Japan should say. 

In the historical background given in Part I, 
“The Problem,” Japan’s first repudiation of the 
West in the seventeenth century is explained 
chiefly as a desire of the Tokugawa shogunate 
to stabilize Japan as a means of consolidating 
the family’s power. There was a cultural and 
political conflict with the West that should be 
more fully recognized, but the author omits 
this, perhaps for diplomatic reasons. He never 
seriously questions the superiority of Western 
culture and points out how Japan retarded her 
progress when she closed her doors. 

Part II, ‘The Physical Setting,” is an ex- 
cellent digest of overpopulation in Japan, the 
superiority of her intensive agriculture, the 
necessary reliance on night soil for fertilizer, 
and the remarkably intelligent way in which 
she industrialized, resulting in too great con- 
trol over business enterprise by too few power- 
ful families. This was an outcome that could 
not very well be predicted by those to whom 
Western civilization was new. 

In Part III, “The Japanese Character,” the 
author’s description is perhaps most typically 
American. Although written with understand- 
ing and restraint by one who has lived many 
years in Japan, this section falls back on de- 
vices that other writers have used to explain to 
Americans how the Japanese are culturally dif- 
ferent from us. This difficult task results in a 
stilted impression of the Japanese people, who 
actually behave much more naturally than the 
books say they do. 
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Generalizations about Japanese character 
make one feel as uncomfortable as do similar 
generalizations about the Americans. It is only 
to the outsiders that all Japanese look and be- 
have alike, for Japan is really a complex civili- 
zation, containing a wide diversity of class, oc- 
cupational, personal, and even cultural be- 
havior. Few generalizations even approximate 
all Japanese. One should not say unqualifiedly, 
as the author does, that “the Japanese are” 
this or that, but should limit himself to ‘‘some 
Japanese—”or “many Japanese—.” It is not 
universal, for instance, that the “individual 
Japanese is a very self-conscious person” (p. 
143), for there are many who grow up with 
relatively little self-consciousness, so interested 
are they in what goes on about them. 

It may be largely a Western myth that in 
Japan “laughing at a man is such a terrible 
thing” (p. 145). Under some circumstances this 
is terrible in most societies, but in Japan one 
can see the urge to laugh at someone rising un- 
controllably on many occasions. When this hap- 
pens, the upper-class Japanese may try to 
laugh with and not at the object of his mirth. 
Failing in this, he may turn away or conceal his 
face while his shoulders shake with silent, heart- 
warming chuckles. Well-bred Americans may 
act this way too. Lower-class Japanese may 
simply stare directly while they guffaw, and in 
labor gangs they may banter one another all 
day long or pick out one man as the good- 
natured butt of their jokes, leaving it to him to 
control his temper as best he can. 

“Face” is used as an explanation of be- 
havior in chapter viii. This to the reviewer seems 
unfortunate. ‘Oriental face’? should be con- 
signed to the same limbo to which has gone the 
“mysterious and inscrutable East.” Just as 
there is nothing especially mysterious about the 
Orient, so there is nothing particularly unique 
about oriental “face.” The term is often used as 
a cover-up for cultural patterns which West- 
erners do not understand. Such terms as “‘self- 
respect,” “social status,” “etiquette,” ‘‘cul- 
tural ideals,” and “good breeding” produce less 
misunderstanding and confusion. ‘‘Face” is for 
the most part the product of fine family dis- 
cipline in courtesy and good manners, the kind 
of behavior that is expected of an upper-class 
American family when guests are being enter- 
tained. In both Japan and the United States one 
does not laugh at or ridicule or belittle a guest. 
His opinions, no matter how absurd, should be 
treated with interest and respect. His courtesies 


should be reciprocated. In fact, obligations to 
all social acquaintances should be met with 
dignity and mutual respect. Japanese upper- 
class social relations are roughly as formal as 
American upper-class behavior, with strong de- 
viations in the cultural forms used; and Japa- 
nese lower-class social relations tend to parallel 
our own. To the stranger most Japanese are as 
courteous as their abilities permit, but in their 
relations with one another they often complain 
of receiving rude treatment, of having to adjust 
to what they get, just as the Americans do. 
Japanese and American behavior is funda- 
mentally similar, but “face,” no matter how 
carefully defined, implies the opposite. 

In Part IV, “The Occupation,” the author 
presents, in general, an excellent evaluation of 
American occupation policy and achievements. 
He uses careful judgment. He points out that 
some of the phenomenal successes of the occupa- 
tion have occurred as the result of trends that 
have been growing in Japan for several decades. 
After a political résumé he hazards no guess as 
to the extent to which the Japanese people will 
rely on democratic processes for the form of 
their government, although he does imply that 
democracy has been used to some extent for 
nearly a hundred years. In economics the posi- 
tion of Japan is at least as grim—if not more 
so—as that of other world areas where popula- 
tion has outgrown food resources and is con- 
tinuing to increase. 

With regard to the question of rearming 
Japan, Reischauer does not mention the his- 
toric role that Germany and Bismarck played 
in the organization of prewar Japanese mili- 
tarism and the possibility that the Japanese 
will insist that any new armament must be 
placed directly under the control of parliament, 
where it has not been but should be. 

On the whole, Reischauer’s book is inter- 
esting and good. 

THEODORE K. Noss 
Adelphi College 


The Hero: A Study in Tradition, Myth, and Dra- 
ma. By Lorp RaGLan. New York: British 
Book Centre, Inc., 1949. Pp. ix+310. $0.95. 


This book is an attempt to understand hero 
legends not merely as stories but as symbols 
functioning within a social context. While writ- 
ten primarily from a folklorist point of view, it is 
of interest to sociologists because it deals with 
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the question of the reason for the typicality of 
hero myths and legends of various cultures. 

The study centers around the analysis of a 
number of hero myths, such as those of Oedipus, 
Theseus, Perseus, Sigurd, Cuchulainn, and 
Robin Hood, with the isolation of a standard 
saga-pattern very similar to that previously 
described by Otto Rank (to which the present 
study makes no reference): the hero is born of a 
virgin under mysterious circumstances; an at- 
tempt is made on his life; he is spirited away and 
reared by obscure people; he returns to perform 
a feat, overthrow a usurper, and claim his 
throne; he is driven from his kingdom and put 
to death; etc. The typicality of hero myths is 
the basis for the conclusion that the hero is un- 
historical in origin and must be understood as a 
representation of social ritual. 

There are three principal theses. First, the 
legends of heroes are found upon analysis to 
have no historical basis and are not to be under- 
stood as attempts to chronicle the past. Robin 
Hood, for instance, is not, as represented in 
fable, a real figure but a conglomerate of ancient 
and widely prevalent themes. In regard to sagas, 
such as those of the Norse, of Arthur, or of the 
Greeks, “‘there is no justification for believing 
that any of these heroes were real persons, or 
that any of the stories of their exploits had any 
historical foundation” (p. 177). Second, the 
pattern of the hero myth is determined by its 
role and function in ritual. Robin Hood, for in- 
stance, is the “name given to the principal actor 
in the May-day dramatic performances and 
revels” (p. 54). Or, again, the tales of Homer 
are an attempt “to make available for large au- 
diences, the myths which were periodically 
enacted or otherwise handed on at the myriad 
temples and shrines of Greece” (p. 160). Raglan 
sees the hero myth, therefore, not as a represen- 
tation of even supposed fact but of ritual. 
Third, the great mythical heroes are really nar- 
rative versions of gods celebrated in rituals: 
“The god is the hero as he appears in ritual, and 
the hero is the god as he appears in myth” (p. 
207). Descriptions of Cuchulainn in legend, for 
instance, are taken to indicate that he was really 
not a man but “‘a very sacred and very mon- 
strous idol,” once carried in state around among 
the Irish people like a Juggernaut, to whom 
sacrifices were made for victory, fertility, and 
prosperity (pp. 99-101). Or, again, Dionysos 
was worshiped as a god at Athens, but in legend 
he takes the form of a hero. All traditional nar- 
ratives, the writer implies, even folk tales and 
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ballads, can probably be traced to ritual dramas 
in which they originated, the story telling in 
words what people have been enacting in rites, 
The myth is “nothing but the form of words 
which is associated with a rite” (p. 130). Rag. 
lan, in other words, by his identification of leg. 
end with myth and rite and hero with god, is 
interpreting hero legends as representations of 
social facts. He is denying the view that they 
can be understood either as stories told to amuse 
and edify or as attempts to commemorate his- 
torical deeds, such as Washington’s crossing of 
the Delaware. Is it not naive, he implies, to as- 
sume that we are interested in historical events 
because they actually happened? 


The idea of history is meaningless to the ritualist, 
who is concerned only with things that are done 
again and again. Myth is ritual projected back into 
the past, not an historical past of time, but a ritual 
past of eternity. It is a description of what should 
be done by a king (priest, chief, or magician) in 
order to secure and maintain the prosperity of his 
people, told in the form of a narrative of what a 
hero, that is an ideal king, etc., once did [p. 150]. 


Readers will, no doubt, find themselves able 
to agree with the first of Raglan’s conclusions, 
that stories of heroes (even like Lincoln and 
Washington) tend to be unhistorical. The typi- 
cality of hero legends suggests this, although the 
writer does not deal with enough cases to estab- 
lish satisfactorily just what the universal pat- 
terns of the hero are (only twenty-one, from a 
few cultures). They will have greater diffi- 
culty in following Raglan in his assertion that 
all hero myths and, in fact, all traditional nar- 
ratives have ritual counterparts. Putting this 
into another context, stories such as those of 
Paul Bunyan or Davy Crockett would have to 
be traced to ritual dramas acted out in some 
parts of America. This would not gainsay the 
fact that many heroes, e.g., St. Patrick, clearly 
are figures of ritual. The book is devoted to the 
rather unprofitable study of origins: there is 
doubt whether it will convince readers that 
many hero legends do not arise historically by 
the process the writer denies, i.e., eulogy of real 
characters such as Billy the Kid; even more 
dubious is the hypothesis that heroes are really 
gods. Other studies, such as those of Farnell 
and Czarnowski, indicate that the hero can be 
a cult figure in his own right, worshiped as 4 
man, not as a divine being. 

The main value of the study is that it points 
to an area of needed research: the social func- 
tions of legends of different kinds as symbols. 
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In regard to the hero, the question is, If hero 
myths are shaped by factors other than those 
of history, what are the human and social needs 
to which he corresponds as a symbol? The sig- 
nificance of generic patterns of heroes can be 
only that they are connected with the funda- 
mental sociology of groups. Raglan’s answer 
that heroic narratives arise as rituals is not 
enough; we should want to know, if so: Why 
these rituals? What do they mean to the so- 
cieties in which performed? Why do they take 
the particular form that they do? 


OrrIN E. 
San Diego State College 


The Racial Thinking of Richard Wagner. By 
Leon STEIN. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. Pp. xiv-+252. $4.75. 


This book by the director of the De Paul Uni- 
versity School of Music is another proof that 
some of the most informative books on socio- 
logical topics may be written by nonsociolo- 
gists. Indeed, we have a voluminous sociological 
library on questions of race and race relations, 
recording innumerable interviews with “typi- 
cal” individuals, charting and tabulating the 
results of the interviews, and drawing far- 
reaching conclusions from these materials. Simi- 
larly, we have an increasing literature, chiefly 
by psychoanalytically minded social anthro- 
pologists, dealing with national character, par- 
ticularly with German and Japanese national 
character, and based on the exploration of 
everyday traits of individuals. Yet all these 
studies, valuable as a number of them may be, 
describe merely minor symptoms. The present 
book on the racial thinking of Richard Wagner 
goes to the roots. It shows that exploring the 
predilections and prejudices of one single key 
individual may yield a richer harvest than 
tabulating the opinions of many, if only this in- 
dividual is judiciously selected. There is little 
doubt that Richard Wagner is such a key indi- 
vidual, if it comes to the study of ethnocen- 
trism, nationalism, and racism. In this respect 
his “Judaism in Music” is a basic text. It is so 
basic that the strength of a particular racial at- 
titude may well be gauged in comparison with 
the attitude revealed in this text. On the other 
hand, Stein’s book wisely avoids “explaining” 
the phenomenon Wagner in psychoanalytical 
terms, as if it were nothing but a case in ab- 


normal psychology. Rather, Wagner is con- 
sidered as the focus of the prevailing cultural 
uneasiness and, again, as the generator of the 
cultural decomposition which was to follow. 
Wagner stands out as the representative of a 
type and of an epoch. 

Unfortunately, from the point of view of the 
social scientist, the task is not completed. As it 
seems, the book was written too quickly. Wag- 
ner’s operatic texts are not nearly so fully ex- 
ploited for their racialist content as they could 
have been. The cultural uneasiness of nine- 
teenth-century Germany is indicated, but the 
question of origins is not asked. If the author 
had only used more extensively Paul Joachim- 
sen’s penetrating analysis of The Historical 
Psychology of the German Idea of the State (which 
he quotes merely from another quotation found 
in Kolnai) or if he had read Veblen’s analysis of 
imperial Germany, he could have reached into 
deeper layers of cultural consciousness without 
too much additional effort. Also, a more exten- 
sive quotation from subsequent National So- 
cialist writings and public utterances, to prove 
Wagner’s central position in the Valhalla of rac- 
ist fame, would have been in order. A chap- 
ter on the outstanding role which Richard Wag- 
ner’s family played in the promotion of national- 
ism in general and national socialism in par- 
ticular is entirely lacking. Instead, we find an 
uncritical summary of prevailing American no- 
tions about race and racialism and a rather su- 
perficial treatment of the complex phenomenon 
of German-Jewish relations in the field of cul- 
tural enterprise. Even the actual, not Wagner’s 
imagined, problem of Judaism and orientalism 
in music, about which the author knows much, 
is treated too cavalierly. Finally, the numerous 
misprints of German idiomatic expressions are 
deplorable. 

However, all this does not do away with the 
fact that we have in this study a stimulating 
contribution to the understanding of racialism, 
as well as to the understanding of modern Ger- 
many. It would be interesting to test the re- 
maining strength of national socialism in Ger- 
many today on the strength of pro- and anti- 
Wagnerian attitudes among the younger gen- 
eration of Germans. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York 


The Meaning of Anxiety. By ROLLO May. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1950. Pp. xv+376. 
$4.50. 
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“Anxiety” is a term often used to character- 
ize this contemporary period. It has been the 
theme of artistic creations and of sociological 
analyses. It has been a crucial concept for un- 
derstanding and for treating neurotic disorders. 
As such, the book under discussion is quite time- 
ly. This book attempts to assess and to organize 
the varied reflections and researches on anxiety 
and to demonstrate the workings of anxiety by 
empirically studying fourteen individuals who 
experienced anxiety-creating crisis situations. 

After reviewing the philosophical versions of 
anxiety, especially the insightful observations of 
Kierkegaard, who anticipated many of the find- 
ings of later thinkers and researchers, the au- 
thor describes the dynamics of anxiety from 
biological, psychological, social psychological, 
and cultural points of view. He differentiates 
the presymbolic startle pattern and the condi- 
tioned fear of animals from human anxiety, 
which, he believes, is essentially a symbolic ex- 
perience with a temporal dimension, namely, a 
capacity for future anticipation and past retro- 
spection. 

In its neurotic form, anxiety is that peculiar 
human helplessness which arises from inner con- 
tradictions and conflicts. It is the inadequate 
and defenseless response to danger which cannot 
be located and which frequently no longer exists 
in the external situation. It inevitably leads to 
repression and to defensive behavior. Anxiety 
differs from fear, which is object-bound, and it 
differs from normal worry, which can be con- 
sciously faced and which does not lead to repres- 
sion. 

If we pursue the development of the inter- 
personal aspects of the concept of anxiety, we 
find the following: Although Freud viewed anx- 
iety as an intra-psychic conflict with a libidinal 
source, he also saw anxiety as emerging from 
the individual’s futile attempt to cope with 
dangerous environments. The interpersonal 
source of anxiety, according to Freud, was 
vested in the child’s separation from his mother, 
an idea that Rank stressed in his conception of 
the separation anxiety. This notion of anxiety 
was recognized by Adler, although he em- 
phasized the inferiority feelings as basic to anx- 
iety and pointed to the compensatory ad- 
vantages of the anxiety—e.g., the neurotic 
child’s domination over the family. These theo- 
ries concerning the feelings of isolation as basic 
to anxiety were elaborated further by Horney’s 
conception of contradictory personality trends 
which arose when the individual became de- 


fenseless in a menacing social environment and 
by Sullivan’s hypothesis of anxiety as the ap- 
prehension of disapproval from significant fig- 
ures in the person’s milieu. 

With personal isolation as indicative of 
helplessness, the patterns of social relations in 
the present era become especially pertinent to 
the development of anxiety. In this cultural in- 
terpretation of anxiety, the author expounds the 
views of Fromm, Tawney, and Kardiner. Per- 
sonal isolation becomes accentuated by com- 
petitive individualism and by striving for suc- 
cess and prestige goals. The whole phenomenon 
of success as essential to self-realization has 
confronted the person with a ubiquitous com- 
petitive process in the market place and in 
other spheres of social life. The individual com- 
petitor finds that other persons, as potential or 
actual competitors, threaten his own success 
and social prestige. In this competitive situation 
the individual is continually being threatened 
by, and estranged from, other persons; this so- 
cial atmosphere provides the background for a 
pervasive type of anxiety. The escape from 
this anxiety, according to Fromm, is ‘‘automa- 
ton conformity,” and, according to Kardiner, it 
is the striving for new successes. 

After having described and evaluated these 
personal and cultural bases of anxiety, the au- 
thor analyzed fourteen subjects who experienced 
anxiety-creating situations; thirteen of the sub- 
jects were unwed mothers. Since the anxiety 
experiences were viewed as involving the total 
personality in a series of life-situations, quanti- 
tative techniques were not used, except for an 
‘“‘anxiety check-list.”” Instead, materials were 
gathered from interviews with the subjects and 
relatives and from the Rorschach inkblot test. 
Each case was presented as a unit, including a 
history and critical summary; then the cases 
were compared and commonalities established. 

In essence, the author found that, when the 
subjects during childhood accepted parental re- 
jection and did not internalize this rejection, 
they did not become predisposed to anxiety. 
When the subjects, however, combined parental 
rejection with “idealized expectations” about 
the parents, they did become predisposed to 
anxiety. In other words, early predispositions to 
anxiety resulted from ambivalent parent-child 
relationships. The anxietous subjects were un- 
able to appraise their parents realistically and 
always confused the real behavior of the parents 
“with expectations of what the parents should 
have been or might have become” (p. 339). 
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Although the author gives a rather thorough 
analysis, the relationship between anxiety and 
the class structure might have been elaborated, 
in view of the fact that the subjects in the lower 
classes did not become predisposed to anxiety. 
Also the effects of anxiety upon the self as an 
auto-reference dynamism could have been 
elaborated. It seems, too, that the author dis- 
misses somewhat lightly objective parental re- 
jection. Though this aspect of behavior was not 
within the domain of his problem, it appears 
that children who accept parental rejection can 
become acting-out, antisocial types in extreme 
cases and very emotionally cold in less extreme 
cases unless they cultivate other relationships 
in which they are accepted. The character of 
paternal rejection in case 7 (Bessie, pp. 294-99) 
might be questioned. This girl became pregnant 
as a result of incestuous relationships with the 
father. Although the father seemingly rejected 
her, this attitude at best was external. Usually 
fathers who have incestuous relations with 
their daughters have ambivalent attitudes 
toward them—a desire coupled with intense 
guilt. But these are minor points. In general, the 
book is clearly written, informative, and sound; 
and it provides illuminating reading for social 
scientists and other students of human be- 
havior. 

S. Kirson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College 


Problems and Emotional Difficulties of Negro 
Children. By Rectna M. Gorr. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. Pp. 93. $2.10. 


Rejection and unpleasant experiences of 
Negro children with whites are categorized as 
types of difficulties: ridicule, physical ill treat- 
ment, aggressive behavior, rude treatment, 
discrimination, and indirect disparagement. 
The study is implemented by the interview 
method and is limited to Negro children and 
their environment. The actual reports of chil- 
dren’s difficulties are documented, and the 
children’s internal and external reactions (sub- 
jective feelings and impulses) and the reactions 
of the Negro parents, as shown in instruction 
and guidance of the children, are reported and 
analyzed statistically. 

In the Introduction the following problems 
were proposed: What are the emotional diffi- 
culties which Negro children have because of 


their group identity? Do these difficulties vary 
in terms of factors such as geographical section, 
socio-economic level, sex, and skin color? What 
inner feelings are associated with these prob- 
lems, and do these feelings vary in relation to 
factors such as geographical section, socio- 
economic level, and sex? What impulses are di- 
rected toward the environment? What types of 
responses are made to these difficulties? Ac- 
cording to the reports of children, are the overt 
responses indicative of what they felt like doing? 
What forms of guidance do parents give? Is the 
guidance effective, as judged by children? 
Which racial difficulties appear to produce the 
greatest effect on personality development? 

The author recognizes frankly the limitations 
of the interview method, and, in validating the 
material, caution was exercised in ruling out 
sources of error. All the way the author is aware 
of dynamic factors influencing motivation. 

Geographically, two contrasting sections 
were chosen—St. Louis, Missouri, and New 
York City. The upper and lower classes in each 
region were treated individually and studied in 
contrast. A rich analysis of several social dif- 
ferentials, such as differences in skin color of 
children and parents, exposure to mixed schools, 
etc., was made. One hundred and fifty children, 
ranging in age from ten to twelve years, were 
studied. Ninety lived in New York City and 
sixty in St. Louis. 


The dominant emotional reaction to difficulties 
as reported by boys was resentment; these attitudes 
held by boys towards majority group members have 
negative emotional weighting, and such attitudes 
will tend to persist unless the nature of subsequent 
life contacts is such as to offest the emotional 
weighting. 

Fear and inferiority feelings, mentioned 
least, and expressed more by girls than boys, 
occurred most often in response to aggression. 
Seen dynamically, it is possible that fear was a 
component of both inferiority feelings and re- 
sentment, but was not introspectively differen- 
tiated by the subjects. Overt responses to diffi- 
culties were influenced in some measure by socio- 
economic level and by geographical locale: up- 
per-income children in New York City did more 
fighting than those in St. Louis. Protective civil 
rights measures in New York widen the oppor- 
tunities for participation, which in turn affects 
the thinking of the Negro about himself. These 
children may attempt to seek advantages in the 
total community offerings and retaliate when 
participation is threatened. Absence of such civil 
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rights measures in St. Louis may be a factor in 
the greater amount of restraint witnessed there. 
Statistical details are available in the book, but 
the general conclusions, significant in terms of 
the over-all problems in race relations, are pre- 
sented in the summary. 

The desire to fight in response to ridicule and 
to argue in answer to rude treatment and dis- 
crimination was often felt, but fighting was rare, 
and there was, in practice, mainly withdrawal. 
If, however, a group had been involved rather 
than an individual when children were pro- 
voked, fighting rather than withdrawal might 
have occurred. The author reports that in the 
setting of a low-income district in St. Louis in 
which children had reported inhibiting their 
anger episodes, a near-riot was precipitated 
when there was a conversion of a “‘white’’ play- 
ground into one to be used by colored children. 
The degree of influence of social controls varies 
with time and circumstances, and the type of 
group behavior cannot be predicted with cer- 
tainty. One cannot arbitrarily label groups as 
aggressive or nonaggressive. It makes more 
sense to predict behavior of an individual in a 
particular setting than generally to label groups 
as aggressive or nonaggressive. 

There is a paradoxical discrepancy between 
the overwhelming desire to strike back and the 
equally strong degree of withdrawal. Such with- 
drawal is obviously not mere passive accept- 
ance. Strong internal rejection, through the 
mechanism of suppression and repression, lies 
beneath the external acceptance, and the ap- 
parent acceptance is based on a desire for per- 
sonal security. 

“Tt appears that social controls reflecting 
caste have been internalized by children of this 
age.” Through suppression and repression, such 
controls operate in a manner to interfere with 
the satisfactory adjustment of Negro children. 
The resulting inferiority feelings, resentments, 
and fears may warp the personality, interfere 
with its wholesome development, and create in- 
effective functioning in the total society. 


The strength of these pressures in influencing per- 
sonality development depends, of course, on the 
makeup of the particular person, and on the 
strength and effectiveness of other factors in the 
child’s life development. Satisfactions may offset 
these difficulties. Children who expressed indiffer- 
ence to situations may have actually felt that way. It 
is true that negative adaptation to pressures could 
have developed. 


This is a sociological study of Negro-white 
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relations which will be helpful to workers in 
the fields of civic progress and in the general 
treatment of social problems. For the educator, 
the difficulties of some Negro students who have 
been thrown in competition with white children 
(the tendency of the emotionally blocked Negro 
child to inhibition, withdrawal, leading to re- 
tarded progress) may be better understood in 
terms of their past conditioning in Negro-white 
relationships. The findings in the study are also 
a guide to clearer psychiatric and social case- 
work understanding. 

The author recommends an acceleration of 
social reforms, which are naturally slow. Ex- 
periences which include firsthand contact with 
white children under wise guidance would make 
meaningful contributions. Much help and un- 
derstanding could be gained from direct verbal 
approaches by competent adults. The Negro 
child needs an enrichment in training programs 
which emphasizes the building of better self- 
esteem, self-respect, and self-confidence. There 
is an urgent need for better parent-education, a 
relatively neglected area among Negroes. Negro 
adults might educate themselves toward making 
some initial approaches in friendly intergroup 
relations and might show a greater responsi- 
bility in attending more seriously to the com- 
plete growth of children of their group. 


WaLTER A. Apams, M.D. 
Chicago 


Human Ecology. By James A. Quinn. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. xii+ 561. 
$5.00. 


The publication of the present text, along 
with that of the almost simultaneous work by 
Amos Hawley, brings closer to maturity a mod- 
ern development of considerable importance to 
American sociology. Over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, Robert E. Park and some of his asso- 
ciates and students became enthusiastic about a 
trend of investigation which became known as 
“human ecology.” The term was employed be- 
cause of the close analogy between processes of 
ecology among lower forms of animal and plant 
life and certain aspects of human interaction. 
The developing enthusiasm among naturalists 
had for some time been building up some im- 
pressive knowledge of a tendency for all living 
forms to become involved in certain stable sys- 
tems of relations with other species, in co- 
operating pairs, in predatory pyramids, in food 
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chains, and in elaborate biotic communities 
and systems of succession. Here is complex or- 
ganization without consciousness or intention— 
no social contract is suspected among butter- 
flies and flowering plants or among termites 
and trychonympha. 

Biologists and ecologists had for some time 
been pointing out that man also is a part of the 
web of life, a dominant species but not entirely 
independent of the systems that bind all living 
things into a grand unity. Park and his col- 
leagues wished to pursue this investigation in 
sociology. People struggle for survival against 
one another, as they struggle against, and with 
the aid of, various kinds of animals and plants. 
Do there occur, as a result of such struggles, 
systems of relations, organized, stable, un- 
planned, and unrecognized? The sociologists, as 
well as geographers and other scientists, in- 
vestigated this question in various areas but 
found the metropolis a particularly promising 
object of investigation, not only because it was 
at hand, but also because here, in the great 
market place, the competitive struggle is most 
intense and is least governed by noncompetitive 
considerations. There is, of course, no such thing 
as an “economic man” or any set of human re- 
lations which can be characterized as pure sym- 
biosis, but in the market place men make their 
closest approach to the mythical or ideal type 
and the symbiotic relations here clearly domi- 
nate the patterns of interaction. In the city, 
men compete in markets, and they compete for 
the space in which to carry on the competition. 
Space relations make a convenient beginning for 
investigation, and much of the early research in 
human ecology began with the mapping of cer- 
tain space relations in the metropolis—much of 
it, in fact, in Chicago, a city with little tradition 
to interfere with the unplanned processes of 
competition and with the rapid industrial 
growth which makes planning and control un- 
welcome to the hopeful promoters of the great 
boom. The relative simplicity of the local 
topography—absence of hills or large rivers— 
permitted the natural growth pattern to take its 
shape in an easily recognizable form. 

An impressive and valuable amount of re- 
search, only a part of which has been published, 
has been carried out in Chicago, making this 
city the most thoroughly known from any 
scientific point of view. The research was not 
all detached from theory; in fact, certain of the 
studies made in the course of this general stream 
of investigation contain examples of some of the 


most successfully interconnected general theory 
and empirical research in sociology. Contribu- 
tions of much value have, of course, also come 
from other universities, bearing on other cities. 
The result of the whole effort is a well-organized 
body of general knowledge about how the large, 
expanding, industrial metropolis draws popula- 
tions, industries, and business functions, as- 
signs them to certain places in its spatial system, 
and produces certain complexes of functions in 
the “natural areas” (characteristic areas whose 
main features are not the result of planning or 
intention) which tend to occur in about the 
same place in each city of the type. Characteris- 
tic behavior of populations was discovered to be 
firmly associated with certain of the natural 
areas; the uniformity of location, institutional 
characteristics, population types, and behavior 
of hobo areas, rooming-house areas, and first- 
settlement foreign areas are, in fact, some of the 
best-known general achievements of sociology. 
They are so well known, in fact, that many tend 
to forget the quality and magnitude of this 
achievement. 

Cities of other types have been studied and 
found to have their own ecological patterns. A 
governmental city does not behave as does an 
industrial city, nor does an old city that has 
long ceased to grow. There is no need to be sur- 
prised that New Haven does not have the same 
pattern as Chicago or that the arrangement 
differs in the shore resorts, such as Atlantic 
City, Asbury Park, Ocean City, and other 
board-walk strips. There will be characteristic 
ecological features of different types of cities, 
and all these will change with future develop- 
ments. Even a climax vegetation of a forest is 
not eternal; an urban pattern is less likely to 
be so. 

Examination of a series of cities, towns, and 
villages will show that the smaller the settle- 
ment, in general, the less dominant is the proc- 
ess of competition, so that there is less ecological 
dominance in the crossroads village and more 
influence of sentiment and tradition. But, while 
the church may have one of the corners, the 
chances are that stores and filling stations will 
have the other three, and, if the village grows, 
the church will feel the pressure and possibly be 
squeezed out. A few churches, like Trinity in 
Wall Street, resist to the end, but, as the re- 
searches of Kincheloe and others have shown, 
churches are not immune to the symbiotic proc- 
esses of city life. 

Not all space relations are the results of 
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ecology—to put information on a map is not 
necessarily research in ecology. Nor are all en- 
vironmental relations human ecology. As will 
happen to any word which carries useful dis- 
crimination of meaning, the escape into general 
currency among persons who do not make care- 
ful distinctions blunts the utility of the word. 
“Ecology” has been so mishandled, even within 
the circle of professional sociologists. Quinn 
presents seven conceptions of human ecology 
which are only weakly interrelated, some of 
which are of little use to sociology. He never- 
theless chooses to keep a wide coverage through- 
out his text, being fair to as many conceptions 
as possible, with the result that the present con- 
fusion is accepted and to some extent may even 
be standardized by the influence of the book. 
This effect he recognizes, leaving it to others, 
if they desire, to make out of human ecology a 
more unified field. 

The book thus covers, in addition to the 
literature on location, size, spatial patterns, and 
population characteristics of towns and cities, 
a representative amount of related literature 
from human geography, from the literature on 
regionalism, and from the literature on plan- 
ning. It is not possible, of course, in one volume 
of moderate size, to present more than a sample 
of some of these fields. 

The presentation is effective and is charac- 
terized by direct and unaffected writing, aided 
by a number of useful tables and by attractive 
maps and charts. The book functions well in 
undergraduate classes. 

In view of the abundance of sound knowledge 
that appears within the covers, it would appear 
that nothing but author’s “blues” could ac- 
count for the final sentence of the book, which 
says: “Up to the present time such studies 
[ecological studies of spatial distribution] have 
failed to produce much of value concerning the 
etiology of problem phenomena.” 


RoBErt E. L. Faris 
University of Washington 


Human Ecology: A Theory of Community Struc- 
ture. By Amos H. Hawtey. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1950. Pp. xvi+456. $5.00. 
Originally, this volume was planned to be a 

joint work with the late R. D. McKenzie, whose 
death interrupted its completion. The informed 
reader, however, will recognize McKenzie’s 
influence throughout the present work, as the 
author himself has indicated. 
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Since human ecology is still a fledgling disci- 
pline, various writers tend to concentrate on 
different points in the field. Hawley believes 
that the central problem is the “nature and de- 
velopment of community structure.” He rec- 
ognizes that this is a “deliberate limitation of 
the subject” but thinks it essential to limit him- 
self “if the student is not to expend himself in 
the extension of his reach.” The question arises, 
however, whether it is not both logically and 
pedagogically necessary to place at least equal 
emphasis on ecological processes. Structure and 
function cannot be separated even for purposes 
of analysis, since they are mutually dependent 
and each determines the other. To treat ecologi- 
cal processes incidentally and casually, as the 
author frequently does, is to shift attention 
from many of the central problems of this field. 
For example, invasion is given only passing 
mention, and reference to centralization occurs 
only twice, while decentralization does not ap- 
pear at all in the Index. 

The student will appreciate the full use the 
author makes of data, concepts, and methods 
from cognate disciplines—plant and animal 
ecology, human geography, demography, and 
economics. Also noteworthy is the use of world- 
wide data and the breaking-away from the local 
community and regional confines which long 
characterized ecological studies. The emergence 
of one world is a basic fact of which ecology 
needs to take full account. 

Within the limits the writer has imposed 
upon his subject, he has thoroughly canvassed 
the field and has successfully integrated a wide 
range of material. However, one misses discus- 
sion of the methods and findings of such stu- 
dents as Shaw, Schmid, Mowrer, Eubank, Dun- 
ham, Thrasher, Zorbaugh, Zipf, and others who 
have made worth-while methodological con- 
tributions. There is no reference to cartographic 
analysis or to the problems and methods of the 
human ecologist-in-the-field or in the labora- 
tory. Rather, the author has concerned himself 
with the ecologist-in-the-library and at his desk 
and fireside. 

ERLE F. Younc 


University of Southern California 


Small Town Renaissance: A Story of the Mon- 
tana Study. By RICHARD WAVERLY PosTON. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. x+ 
231. $3.00. 
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Communities for Better Living: Citizen Achieve- 
ment in Organization, Design, and Develop- 
ment. By JAMES Dautr. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1950. Pp. xiv+321. $4.00. 


City or Community: Patterns of Community Or- 
ganisation in Urban Areas with Special Ref- 
erence to Citizen Participation. By ELIZABETH 
HANDASYDE. London: National Council of 
Social Service, 1949. Pp. 103. 


These three volumes are all concerned with 
the same general set of problems: the social 
pathologies that characterize modern commu- 
nity life, whether at the village or at the 
metropolitan level. They all propose the de- 
velopment of local social resources, the organi- 
zation and utilization of indigenous leadership, 
and the release of local energies—in short, the 
development of democratic processes at the local 
community level, at which they appear to func- 
tion most poorly in American life. However, the 
three volumes represent three distinctly differ- 
ent approaches and foci of attention and three 
different techniques of community organization. 

Small Town Renaissance is the story of the 
“Montana Study” sponsored by the University 
of Montana under the leadership of its chancel- 
lor, Ernest O. Melby. Through local community 
study groups, guided by the university, a num- 
ber of communities were led to discover and 
understand their economic and social problems 
and to take effective measures to deal with 
them. Some of these small communities were 
literally reborn and carved out new ways of life. 
Sociologists will be especially interested in the 
use of self-surveys and social dramas as means 
of initiating dramatic changes in local culture. 
The university leadership shortly became aware 
of the role of state-wide conditions in local dis- 
organization and challenged the dominant cor- 
poration chieftains, who promptly took up the 
gauntlet. Unfortunately, in the end the univer- 
sity lost the battle. The present study is then 
a post mortem examination on a youthful vic- 
tim of the powers-that-be and a lesson to so- 
ciologists who are too ready to undertake social 
action. The book is very well written and is a 
well-balanced account of the pros and cons. It 
has an excellent Bibliography and a condensa- 
tion of the famous ‘“‘Study Guide.” 

Communities for Better Living is at first glance 
just another book on city planning. It does focus 
its attention on the physical arrangements of 
city life and their bearing on wholesome social 
life. It reviews practically all significant efforts 


in the United States to regenerate local com- 
munity life. On the other hand, the author at 
every turn relates his materials to urban social 
problems, particularly to the problem of de- 
veloping effective local leadership and organiza- 
tion. He is also concerned with finding effective 
ways for dealing with the more serious urban 
pathologies developing from anonymity, mass- 
mindedness, social isolation, and political in- 
effectiveness. How much community planning 
can contribute to the solution of urban patholo- 
gies is not certain, since it has proved wholly 
impossible to foresee—let alone forestall—the 
effects of new engineering methods, new social 
arrangements, and shifting conceptions of what 
constitutes “the good life.” A well-classified 
Bibliography of over four hundred titles is ap- 
pended. 

City or Community is a report for the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements of America 
written by a visiting British social settlement 
worker who spent nearly seven months in a 
guided tour of settlements throughout the 
United States. The author is a very intelligent 
observer, with a broad background for judgment 
of social work in the field of community organi- 
zation. Although she is aware of wider implica- 
tions of settlement work, her attention is drawn 
to organizational issues, with little emphasis 
on the social factors involved. There are in- 
accuracies in reporting details, an uncritical 
acceptance of agency reports, and, in general, a 
failure to step outside the settlement frame of 
reference to secure a more critical view of the 
situation. Social settlements are no longer the 
social experiment centers, seeking new ways to 
come to grips with urban local problems, but 
are simply a group of agencies with a profes- 
sional personnel, a standardized program to ad- 
minister, and a budget to meet. The fire and 
vision, the adventure and daring, of the pioneer 
social prophets have gone as the reins have 
dropped into the hands of efficient adminis- 
trators. 

PAULINE V. YOUNG 
Los Angeles, California 


The Daytime Population of the Central Business 
District of Chicago. By GERALD WILLIAM 
BREESE. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. Pp. xxiii+ 267. $6.00. 


Dr. Breese’s study, the publication of which 
was sponsored by the Chicago Community In- 
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ventory, is a challenging attempt to shed light 
on a difficult subject. As the author states, “‘It 
consists of a descriptive-analytical case study 
of the daytime population of the central busi- 
ness district of Chicago on a typical week day 
in May, 1940, together with a description of 
trends in the daytime population from 1926 
through 1946.” Particular emphasis is placed 
on transportation as the principal factor in the 
growth and organization of the central business 
district. 

The population of the central business dis- 
trict of Chicago increases from about six thou- 
sand residents at night to almost one million 
persons at certain times of the day. The impor- 
tant and far-reaching consequences of this daily 
ebb and flow of population, not only in Chicago 
but in other urban centers, is recognized not 
only by students of sociology but also by those 
charged with the administration and planning 
of cities. Since the United States Census is a 
dormitory census, it is necessary to resort to 
other sources of data to measure and describe 
this phenomenon. Breese has left no possible 
source of data unexplored in his search for 
facts. His main sources were ‘‘cordon counts, 
and traffic surveys, and constant recourse to 
the experience of numerous transportation, real 
estate, business and other personnel.” The 
study has analyzed the central business district 
and its relationship to the metropolitan region; 
a survey of the functions of the central business 
district ; a study of the origin, size, and distribu- 
tion—within the central business district—of 
the daytime population of the central business 
district. Breese has found that the central busi- 
ness district of Chicago is the focal point and 
center of dominance of the surrounding seven- 
state region. This is particularly true of the 
transportation lines and equally true for all 
forms of transportation. 

As indicated by the preliminary returns of 
the Seventeenth Census, decentralization has 
accelerated during the last decade, making 
more vital than ever the acquisition of factual, 
detailed knowledge concerning the ebb and flow 
of population to and from the central business 
district. Breese’s study, although it is restricted 
to just one city, makes a start in this direction. 


ALBERT MAYER 
University of Chicago 


This Is Race: An Anthology Selected from the In- 
ternational Literature on the Races of Man. 
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Selected, edited, and with an Introduction 
by Eart W. Count. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1950. Pp. xxviii+747. $7.50. 


This is a collection of extracts from the writ- 
ings of sixty authors who have discussed the 
subject of race. They cover a time span from 
1749 to 1950. As many as ten disconnected pas- 
sages are printed from the larger books, while 
the fugitive material from journals is usually 
printed entire. The selections vary in length 
and in merit, but the reader will learn how diffi- 
cult is the task of classifying the races of man, 
The word “anthology” suggests a collection of 
short poems and seems out of place here. But 
the editor may have had in mind the highly 
imaginative character of some of his authors. 

At the end of the volume there are brief bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes on each of 
the sixty writers, which add interest to the 
book, since many of the authors are little known 
and a number of the selections have been made 
available by translations first appearing here. 
The book will be of interest as revealing the his- 
tory of efforts at classification, though it leaves 
unanswered the inquiry as to the number and 
names of the races of men either extinct or ex- 
tant. It does not provide a substitute for a 
course in physical anthropology. 

For the most part, a system of classification 
is relative to a purpose. The Dewey system of 
library classification makes ten classes of books, 
using Arabic digits. The Library of Congress 
system has twenty-six classes, using the letters 
of the roman alphabet. Neither can be said to be 
“wrong,” for every book can be listed under 
one of the classes in each. The only question is 
which is the more useful. 

Zodlogists have brought their classification 
of all the animal forms to relative completion. 
With their dual nomenclature and their inter- 
national society to arbitrate differences, every 
species can be designated in a manner in- 
telligible to any other scholar. With their appa- 
ratus of phylum, class, subclass, order, sub- 
order, genus, and species, every living thing can 
be put in its proper pigeonhole. Thus man is 
located as vertebrate, mammal, placental, an- 
thropoid, Homo, sapiens. 

But there the zodlogist ceases, for his work is 
done. The varieties, breeds, stocks, and races of 
domestic animals and of man are of no interest, 
and the task is taken over by the physical an- 
thropologist. It is often taken over by those 
who have no competence in anthropology. 
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Conflicts between races and groups have 
brought it about that the subject of race is 
often discussed in an atmosphere of emotion. 
Boas wrote a pamphlet advocating the boycott 
of any book that contained the word “race,” 
and he gave a list of some of the books in ques- 
tion. To the sociologist this attitude is not sur- 
prising. Words do sometimes acquire powerful 
emotional content. In polite discourse we are 
forbidden to call a female dog by her name. 
The book under review does not attempt to 
go into the literature of race psychology or ra- 
cial attitudes. A few incidental passages do ap- 
pear, but, for the most part, it is the classifica- 
tion into races which is the subject of the book. 


ELLSworTH FARIS 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


The Individual and His Religion: A Psychologi- 
cal Interpretation. By GoRDON W. ALLPorT. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. x+147. 
$2.50. 


The objective of this small but significant 
volume is clearly stated in both title and sub- 
title. The word “his” excludes from our con- 
sideration any existential relationship that may 
or may not exist between the individual’s sub- 
jective experience and some objective reality 
beyond this experience. The term ‘‘psychologi- 
cal” refers to empirical psychology, understood 
in a naturalistic manner. This excludes any 
question about possible causal factors, such as 
divine grace or communion between man and 
god, about which empirical science cannot con- 
ceivably make any assertion, either in the nega- 
tive or in the affirmative. Since the author does 
not claim that psychology thus understood is 
capable of giving all the answers about the 
problem of man and religion, his position seems 
to provide a broad basis for discussion. 

The descriptive and factual material treated 
in this volume is unfortunately rather limited 
and refers mainly to the behavior of children, 
college students, and war veterans. This is 
probably due to the relative lack of adequate 
observational studies. Thus most of the book 
consists of theory. Now, within the system of an 
empirical science, theoretical propositions are 
legitimate either in so far as they “fit” all hither- 
to known facts which are relevant to the subject 
under consideration, or as hypotheses to be 
tested by further observation. Other theoretical 


propositions will have to be regarded as “specu- 
lative” or “nonscientific,” thus lying outside 
the framework of empirical science. The merits 
of Allport’s book and its contribution to the 
understanding of one of the most important, yet 
controversial, aspects of human nature will have 
to be judged on the basis of these methodologi- 
cal principles, lest they be lost in the philosophi- 
cal and theological argument which the subject 
suggests. 

Allport points out that subjective religious 
experience cannot be reduced to any one type 
of psychic factors, such as organic desires, tem- 
perament, mental capacity, psychogenic inter- 
ests and values, the pursuit of meaning, or con- 
formity with the cultural heritage. On the con- 
trary, he holds that this experience is fed from 
many different sources, is variable to a high de- 
gree, and that, in the last analysis, “there are 
as many varieties of religious experience as 
there are religiously inclined mortals upon 
earth.”’ Only in respect to certain basic biologi- 
cal functions, he explains, do men closely re- 
semble one another. The higher and more com- 
plex the aspects of personality are, the greater 
becomes individualization, until in the field of 
religious sentiment it reaches “ultimate diver- 
gences.” While the conclusion conforms with 
the author’s pervasive religious subjectivism, it 
represents essentially the same kind of meta- 
physical non sequitur which he himself so bril- 
liantly chastises in other scientists. Although 
the personal experience of some reality may be, 
and probably always is, “unique,” it does not 
follow that there is no common element in all 
these personal experiences, for otherwise any 
kind of knowledge would have to be considered 
“subjective.” Yet this touches upon a philo- 
sophical question which cannot be solved within 
the frame of empirical psychology. 

Another point made by the author, though 
not new, is nevertheless important because 
both psychologists and social scientists have a 
way of neglecting the pitfalls of the “genetic 
fallacy.’ As Allport puts it, “origins can tell 
nothing about the validity of a belief.” He has, 
altogether, a keen eye for the inconsistencies in 
the reasoning of many of his colleagues who, 
while upholding sound principles of scientific 
methodology, are only too ready to present cer- 
tain philosophical doctrines as the logical con- 
sequence of their empirical findings, although 
nothing of the kind can ever be concluded on 
merely empirical grounds. Thus the author dem- 
onstrates that “scientific disbelief” is actually 
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something entirely different from the heuristic 
principle of “systematic doubt.” While one 
might be in heartfelt agreement with many of 
Allport’s arguments, there is some doubt wheth- 
er this kind of apologetics should have a place 
within the rigorously defined and thus quite 
narrow scope of a “psychological interpreta- 
tion.” 

The key concept of the present study is that 
of “religious sentiment.”’ The choice of the term 
seems to be not particularly happy, for it sug- 
gests feeling and emotion rather than reason 
and intention and thus is heavily loaded in favor 
of a particular theology. Yet Allport himself de- 
clares that it could equally well be replaced by 
“interest,” “outlook,” or “system of beliefs,” 
calling attention to the “relatively stable units 
of personality” which are the product of moti- 
vation and organization. ‘‘This unit,” he adds, 
“is a system of readiness, a mainspring of con- 
duct, preparing the person for adaptive behavior 
whenever the appropriate stimulus or associa- 
tions are presented.’”’ Now if such a system 
“represents an organization of feeling and 
thought directed toward some definable object of 
value” (italics ours), then it is clear that this 
kind of “sentiment” does not denote simply 
emotions and feelings but a rather undifferen- 
tiated mental state or process in which emotions 
play some role, though not necessarily a major 
or decisive one. Thus it is apparently identical 
with “attitude,” a term more familiar to sociolo- 
gists. 

While during the greater part of his discus- 
sion the author interprets religious experience 
in terms of religious sentiment, he feels com- 
pelled to introduce a different concept, that of 
intention, once he approaches, toward the end 
of the book, the difficult subject of religious 
faith. With this he seems to revert, in part at 
least, to the position of a “faculty psychology,” 
which he elsewhere disclaims, not without some 
good reason; for it is admittedly borrowed from 
Franz Brentano and thereby from a tradition 
of philosophical psychology which has ever been 
an object of scorn to contemporary “scientific” 
psychologists. Although Brentano designated 
his system as “psychology from the empirical 
standpoint” (that is, excluding a priori deduc- 
tions drawn from ontological and dogmatic 
premises), this “experience” is, according to 
him, achieved primarily by introspection and 
careful self-analysis of the conscious mind, a 
source which a “naturalistic psychology” will 
probably be inclined to reject. Allport finds the 
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element common to all religious acts of the mind 
in the attempt “‘to close the gap that exists be- 
tween the actual state of one’s values and the 
possibility of their fuller realization.” This pos- 
sibility is immanent in religious faith, which, 
according to him, refers to “man’s belief in the 
validity and attainability of some goal [value].” 
Since the goal is set by intention, “the rational 
ideational component in all productive striv- 
ing,”’ the author concludes that “‘it is this in- 
separability of the idea of the end from the 
course of the striving which we call faith.” 

The potentially most fruitful contribution of 
the book to the psychology of religion, however, 
is the theory of the “religion of maturity.” All- 
port defines “the mature religious sentiment as 
a disposition, built up through experience, to 
respond favorably, and in certain habitual ways, 
to conceptual objects and principles that the 
individual regards as of ultimate importance 
in his own life, and as having to do with what 
he regards as permanent or central in the na- 
ture of things.”” As compared with immature 
sentiment, which is characteristic of earlier 
stages of personality growth, mature sentiment 
has the following characteristics: (1) It is well 
differentiated, which implies not only critical 
tendencies but an articulation and ordering of 
parts. (2) Though derivative in its origins, it 
has autonomous motivational power and thus 
“may constitute the mainspring of life,” with- 
out being either fanatical or compulsive. (3) It 
is productive of consistent morality. (4) It pro- 
vides a comprehensive philosophy of life. “Re- 
ligion, like philosophy,” says the author, “must 
answer questions that science dares not frame 
but, unlike philosophy, must also infuse all of 
life with motive.” (5) Mature sentiment is in- 
tegral, that is, it provides a homogeneous pat- 
tern and harmony. It thus seeks to co-ordinate 
the scientific outlook of the modern world with 
the theology of the Hebraic-Christian tradition 
and “fights through” such baffling problems as 
those of freedom and evil. (6) It is essentially 
heuristic in character, holding a belief “tenta- 
tively until it can be confirmed or until it helps 
us discover a more valid belief . . . the mature 
mind . . . can act wholeheartedly even without 
absolute certainty . . . it has decided that theo- 
retical skepticism is not incompatible with 
practical absolutism.” 

These and similar remarks by the author will 
have great personal appeal to many of his read- 
ers, yet the question remains whether they are 
really relevant to empirical psychology. Allport 
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would probably be the first to admit that, for 
most of his contentions, no empirical proof is as 
yet available, or that most of his arguments are, 
at best, plausible. Nevertheless, this would not 
necessarily impair their scientific value if they 
were formulated in such a way that they could 
be verified by strictly empirical methods. In 
many respects, however, the author’s theoreti- 
cal propositions appear more suggestive and 
stimulating than immediately applicable for the 
purpose of empirical and “naturalistic” psy- 
chology. In particular, the idea of “mature re- 
ligion,” upon which, in the last analysis, the 
theory presented in this book rests, seems to 
imply less than the term would suggest. It is 
formulated deductively on the basis of the au- 
thor’s previously presented theory of the ma- 
ture personality. No proof is given that this is 
really the final stage of growth open to the in- 
dividual’s religious attitudes and beliefs which 
has to be considered, implicitly at least, as su- 
perior to any other, perhaps less “heuristic” and 
less individualistic, form of religion. Despite 
Allport’s own protestations and his earnest 
effort to attain complete scientific objectivity, 
the concept still seems to contain too much of 
his own personal experiences and convictions— 
though the convictions of a truly admirable per- 
sonality, honest in its religious search—to make 
it fully acceptable as a standard for psychologi- 
cal generalization. Yet another possible use of 
this idea of the religion of maturity comes to 
the mind, which may turn out to be no less 
valuable despite its historical-cultural limita- 
tions; for, as described by Allport, mature re- 
ligious sentiment strikes us as an excellent for- 
mulation of a particular “ideal type” which, 
though no universal norm, nevertheless appears 
to be representative of the time spirit which 


has succeeded that of the “Protestant ethic” 
analyzed by Max Weber and his school. 

As far as sociologists are concerned, the ex- 
ceedingly readable book should find much in- 
terest among those who, brought up in the 
naturalistic tradition, have come to doubt the 
validity of its many metaphysical non sequiturs. 
It is also one of those books which the college 
teacher who is concerned not only with the 
transmission of knowledge and _ professional 
training but with the education of young people 
will like his students to read. Moreover, sociol- 
ogy of religion is still stymied by the reluctance 
of one section of the profession to see more in 
religion than illusions, superstitions, and ra- 
tionalizations, which, at best, have a useful 
place in the maintenance of the social order. 
More promising have been the efforts of the 
neo-Weberian school in this country. Yet Max 
Weber himself, though thoroughly convinced of 
the psychological foundation of social action, 
knew only of a type of academic psychology 
which had nothing to contribute to its under- 
standing. While some of Weber’s disciples have, 
in the meantime, adopted many recent, and 
seemingly more satisfactory, concepts and theo- 
ries of empirical psychology and particularly 
of psychoanalysis, these have so far not proved 
to be very helpful for the purposes of a sociology 
of religion. Thus considerations along the line 
suggested by an eminent psychologist like All- 
port should find undivided attention on the 
part of those who feel that the study of religious 
institutions alone, or of overt behavior and 
verbal reactions to questionnaires, does not 
exhaust this field but that its future depends 
largely on the adequate development of psy- 
chological theory. 

E. K. FRANCIS 
University of Notre Dame 
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ous experiments in observing and describing 
group behavior, and summarizing the author’s 
own ideas. 


Jennincs, HELEN Hat. Leadership and Isolation: 


A Study of Personality in Inter-personal Rela- 
tions. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1950. Pp. xvii+349. $4.00. General treatment, 
with a good deal of use of sociometric data. 


Jones, VERNON. Character and Citizenship Educa- 


tion: A Syllabus for Use in Teacher Training. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1950. Pp. ix+1409. 
$1.00. 


KapapiA, K. M. The Matrilineal Social Organisation 


of the Nagas of Assam: A Study from the Sociologi- 
cal Point of View. Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 
1950. Pp. 34. Description and analysis in which 
certain inconsistencies in present patrilinear 
kin organization are taken to show that a ma- 
trilinear organization preceded it. Author argues 
that anthropology would be of more use in under- 
standing and solving problems of communities if 
there were more attempt to describe courses of 
change and less to establish static pictures of so- 
cial organization, especially so at present, when 
India has the problem of integrating many di- 
verse people into a homogeneous community. 


LERNER, DANIEL. Sykewar: Psychological Warfare 


against Germany, D-Day to VE-Day. New York: 
George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
xviii+463. $6.50. General account of the U.S. 
agencies, with appendixes containing various 
documents used. 


Linton, RatpH and ADELIN. Halloween through 


Twenty Centuries. New York: Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 108. $2.50. Latest in a series of 
little books on the great religious festivals, de- 


picting religious significance, ceremonies, super- 
stitions, and folklore of Halloween. 

Lipset, S. M. Agrarian Socialism: The Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation in Saskatchewan, a 
Study in Political Sociology. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1950. 
Pp. xvii+315. $4.50. Original study, based on 
field observation, on interviews with leaders, and 
on documents of the Canadian Socialist party in 
the one province in which it has come to power. 
Traces preceding movements, their merging into 
the frankly socialist Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation, and the effects of power upon the 
movement. Special chapters on sources of C.C.F. 
support among elements of the population, bu- 
reaucracy in the party, etc. 

Loomis, CHARLES P. Studies in Applied and Theo- 
retical Social Science at Michigan State College. 
East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 
1950. Pp. vii+183. $5.00. Re-publication of 
author’s research articles of the last six years. 
Sections on studies of rural life in United States 
and Canada, Latin America, and Germany. Many 
references to sociometric method. Data charts 
and tables. 

NeF, Joun U. War and Human Progress: An Essay 
on the Rise of Industrial Civilization. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. ix+464. 
$6.50. A historical treatise, dealing with (1) “The 
New Warfare and the Genesis of Industrialism, 
1494 to 1640”; (2) “Limited Warfare and Hu- 
mane Civilization, 1640 to 1740”; (3) ‘“Indus- 
trialism and Total War, 1740 to 1950.” 

OcBuRN, Frextpinc. Social Change with 
Respect to Culture and Original Nature. New 
York: Viking Press, 1950. Pp. viii+393. New 
edition of well-known book published in 1922, 
with a new part called “Social Evolution, Recon- 
sidered.” 

OGLE, MarBuRY BLADEN, Jr. Public Opinion and 
Political Dynamics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1950. Pp. 361. $3.50. A textbook, covering 
definition of public opinion, relation of opinion 
to government, influence of the institutions 
(family, church, school, radio, press, movies) in 
making opinion, measurement of opinion, etc. 
Selected supplementary readings. 

Pottak, Otro. The Criminality of Women. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. 
Pp. xxi+180. $3.50. Selected aspects of female 
criminality, including its nature, amount, and 
specificity, as well as the personal characteristics 
of such offenders, and a treatment of etiology. 
Extensive Bibliography and summary statistical 
tables on these aspects of female criminality. 

POWDERMAKER, Hortense. Hollywood the Dream 
Factory: An Anthropologist Looks at the Movie- 
Makers. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1950. Pp. 
342. $3.50. Based on a year’s residence in Holly- 
wood, using participant observation and inter- 
views with 300 selected persons as dual methods, 
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with attention upon the local social system and 
mores. 

Price, A. GRENFELL. White Setilers and Native Peo- 
ples. Cambridge, England: At the University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 232. $5.00. A comparative study 
of the history of contacts of Europeans and na- 
tives in North America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

RresmMan, Davin, in collaboration with REUEL 
DeENNEY and NaTHAN GLazER. The Lonely 
Crowd: A Study of the Changing American Char- 
acter. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xvii+386. $4.00. An analysis of the changes 
in American character appearing with the in- 
crease of leisure. Contrasting the “‘inner-di- 
rected” man typical of the nineteenth century, 
who was guided by principle, with the “other- 
directed” man of today, who takes his clues from 
other people. 

Rowem, GeEza. Psychoanalysis and Anthropology: 
Culture, Personality, and the Unconscious. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1950. Pp. 
xv+496. $10.00. Based on courses given by the 
author at the New York Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tute. Applies psychoanalytic interpretation to 
Australian culture, Normanby Islanders, Alor, 
Yurok, the Marquesas, Navaho, Hopi, and mod- 
ern nations. 

SANDERS, IRwin T. Making Good Communities Bet- 
ter: A Handbook for Civic-minded Men and 
Women. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1950. Pp. 174. $2.00. Popular manual, with 
good, simple instructions on twenty-one points, 
including determining population and bound- 
aries, getting economic facts, etc. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M. The American as Reformer, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, r9s0, 
Pp. xi-127. $2.25. A series of three lectures with 
commentary and notes. 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. Prejudice in Textbooks, 
(“Public Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 160.) New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, ro50. Pp. 31, 
$0.20. 

Stupss, STANLEY A. Bird’s-Eye View of the Pueblos, 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1950, 
Pp. xviii+-122. $3.00. Contains aerial or other 
photographs of the various pueblos, as well as 
maps and charts of them; also a map showing 
their geographic distribution. Some general text 
concerning the pueblos and their peoples and a 
brief description of each. 

WALKER, CHARLES R. Steeltown: An Industrial Case 
History of the Conflict between Progress and Se- 
curity. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. 
xv-+284. $4.50. Case study of an industrial town, 
done with relation to a decision of the steel com- 
pany to abandon the town and the plant. One of 
a series of studies on decision-making. 

Wortls, Joseru, M.D. Soviet Psychiatry. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins Co., 1950. Pp. xv+314. 
$5.00. A review of extensive Russian literature on 
the subject, arranged, in the main, along conven- 
tional lines. Chapters also on industrial psychol- 
ogy (“The Importance of Work’’) and on the 
relation of psychiatry to morality and law in the 
Soviet state. Appendix contains a translation of 
a long document by E. T. Chernakov entitled 
“The Rubinshstein Critique: A. Against Ideal- 
ism and Metaphysics in Psychology.” 
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THE CHALLENGE OF DELINQUENCY 


By Negley K. Teeters, Temple University, and John Otto R 
Director of Probation, Municipal Court of Philadelphia 
This new text studies the causes of juvenile delinquency, methods of apprehenm 

treatment, and correction both fron academic and an administrative point of 


Chapters on the Juvenile Court, Probation, Commitmert, Social Action, and others mg 
the text complete and extremely usable 


Other outstanding features: 

© The organization is iogical and both highly readable and teachable. 3 
e The problems presented for class thought and discussion are plentiful, up to dat 8 
e Practical prevention and solution of delinquency is always emphasized, on nat on 
state, and local levels. 
© The latest information about legislation and research in the field is to be found 
text. 

e Case studies of material considered are supplied to contribute reality and int 
the course. 


Published 1960 819 pages By” 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 


By James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati 


Here is a systematic and critical inter, etation of the extraordinary wealth of publ 
data concerning man’s relation to his environment. By setting up and maintaining i 
sistent frame of reference, Dr. Quinn } helps the student gain a clarifying perspe 
every aspect of the subject. 


¢ Focusses on areas as units of s All material has been chosen to provide t 
dent with a better understanding of human adjustments within specific areas. - 


e@ Stresses sub-social aspects of areal structure and change. 
e Disregards formal ecademic boundaries: Following an eclectic approach, 


Quinn has drawn on all sources of é in interpreting areal man-environment § 
tions. 
Published 1950 561 pages 

Send for your copies teday! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, ¥ 
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